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FATHER ZAHM. 
BY JOHN CAVANAUGH, C.S.C. 


ai HEN Father John Augustine Zahm, C.S.C., passed 
: away in Munich, Bavaria, early in the morning of 
November 10th, his friends felt that his death 
was premature despite his Scriptural three score 
years and ten. Wise men say that stature and 
Neen ae are among the qualities most surely inherited, and 
Father Zahm came of a long-lived family. He once told me 
of a grandfather of his who died at the age of one hundred 
and five under interesting conditions. He had walked fasting to 
church one Sunday morning, according to his custom, received 
Holy Communion, and then walked home. While waiting for 
breakfast, he lay down as usual on a sofa to rest, and when 
they came to call him shortly afterwards, they found he had 
passed away without sound or sign. It is probable that Father 
Zahm, under ordinary circumstances, would have lived into 
venerable years for, though his life was the most laborious I 
have ever known, it was also extremely abstemious and reg- 
ular. But years ago his heart had been strained by physical 
over-exertion, and when pneumonia attacked him, he had not 
the machinery with which to fight back. 
Piety was another inheritance of his. The Zahms came 
from Alsace and were of the German rather than the French 
flavor among that mixed people. Rugged faith, hardy char- 
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acter, dogged persistence, honest thrift, were their charac- 
teristics. His mother, Mary Ellen Braddock, came of the 
same stock as General Braddock, famous in early history in 
America. She was of strong Irish quality—pious, intelligent, 
beautiful, idealistic. I have often noted that the children of 
mixed German and Irish parentage have more than their fair 
share of mental and moral power. An aunt of Father Zahm’s 
was a distinguished Superior among the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, and three of his sisters became members of the same 
community. One died a few years ago in heroic sanctity. A 
brother, Dr. Albert F. Zahm, is chief advisor to the United 
States Government in aviation, and had a large part—if not 
the very largest part after the Wright brothers—in the inven- 
tion of the aéroplane. 

Father Zahm was born in the village of New Lexington, 
Perry Co., Ohio, June 14, 1851. Among his boyhood friends 
was Januarius Aloysius McGahan, the most distinguished 
newspaper correspondent of his time, whose revelations of 
the Bulgarian atrocities stirred the wrath and eloquence of 
Gladstone and awoke the conscience of the world. McGahan 
and Zahm sat on the same bench in the little log school, where 
began the preparation for their distinguished careers. When 
Father Zahm came to Notre Dame to begin his college work in 
1867, the venerable founder, Father Sorin, was Provincial 
Superior (next year to be elected Superior General), and the 
famous war chaplain, Father Corby, was President. The rec- 
ords show that John Zahm was exceptionally studious and 
successful, and he graduated with honors in 1871. Shortly 
after he entered the Novitiate of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, and at the end of the usual theological studies was or- 
dained in 1875, Father D. E. Hudson, C.S.C., for nearly half a 
century editor of the Ave Maria, being the only other member 
of the class. It was an auspicious day that gave to the young 
community and to the Church in America two such brilliant 
and zealous priests. 

Father Zahm’s earliest tastes were distinctly for literature, 
and he had pursued the course in arts and letters; but there 
was need of a science teacher in the University of Notre Dame, 
and following the general and seemingly necessary way of that 
time, his superiors appointed the young priest Professor of 
Chemistry and Physics. The work was distasteful and his 
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preparation for it had been only ordinary, but without de- 
murring Father Zahm stepped into the breach. Undoubtedly 
neither he nor his superiors realized that upon that moment 
of necessity hung a decision that was to mean much to the 
Catholic Church, especially in our country. As time went on, 
he had to master and, occasionally, to teach geology and other 
sciences. Thus was providentially prepared the background 
for his future work. One great technical work came out of 
his laboratory experiments during his teaching days, the ex- 
haustive text on Sound and Music, since used as a book of 
reference in many State universities. 

Even in his seminarian days, he had given public lectures, 
and as a young professor he frequently published substan- 
tial and readable papers on interesting aspects of science or 
travel. These papers, while scholarly and valuable, were not 
distinguished in expression. He had not yet developed a per- 
sonal style. 

About the time his powers were maturing, the world was 
almost mad with tumultuous and angry discussion. Darwin 
had started the strife by his revolutionary doctrines concern- 
ing evolution. Many men of science outside of the Church 
had little or no Christian faith to give up, and all of them 
welcomed what seemed an exploding bomb in the camp of 
those whom they called obscurantists and reactionaries. 
Brilliant expositors of the new doctrine arose on all sides, the 
most distinguished being Huxley and Tyndall. Herbert 
Spencer, by an effort of genius, almost equal to Kant’s, built 
up a philosophic system in defence of it, only to find that when 
his gigantic work was concluded after many years, the world 
had very largely abandoned his fundamental principles. 

Needless to say, both the sacrilegious delight of the scien- 
tists and the alarm felt by timid Christians were equally with- 
out foundation. As the truism universally adopted at the time 
expressed it, God is equally the author of scientific and re- 
vealed truth, and there can be no contradiction between 
science and religion, both rightly understood. It is a fact that 
some religious writers had pushed the outposts of Faith very 
much farther than Catholic doctrine demanded or justified—a 
very natural outcome of the state of general knowledge then 
and theretofore. On the other hand, the scientists, bewildered 
by what seemed a fresh vision of universal principles, and in- 
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toxicated by the rich liquor of partisanship and controversy, 
had undoubtedly advanced the outposts of science to absurd 
lengths. Between these extremists lay the field of battle, 
No Man’s Land. There were sturdy champions on the side 
of Christianity, men of prodigious learning and giant intellect, 
but their path was not easy; it took time to clear the atmos- 
phere and evaluate data and strip principles bare; and mean- 
time the merry war went on. 

Into this situation Father Zahm stepped at a curiously 
felicitous moment. The best men on the side of the icon- 
oclasts had began to lose the zest of attack and slaughter. 
Moreover, they themselves were beginning to see that in their 
mad fury against dogma and traditionalism, they had set up 
an intolerable dogmatism of their own. At the same time 
the theologians were acquiring poise, had emerged from their 
first confusion and were beginning to reply vigorously with 
their big guns. 

Father Zahm’s general background of scientific prepara- 
tion, together with his theological training and his taste for 
literary expression made him an ideal protagonist of faith. 
His earliest essays as a Catholic apologist were contributions 
to the Ave Maria and the American Catholic Quarterly and to 
THe CatHoitic Wortp, and had for their general thesis the 
harmony between what he called “the sciences of faith and the 
sciences of reason.” Only a quarter of a century has passed 
since that time, and anyone who should now write on the sub- 
ject would be tolerantly regarded as an old-fashioned gentle- 
man employed in executing a corpse. But it was a lively 
corpse in the days when Andrew D. White, a man of reputa- 
tion and nimble mind, a distinguished diplomat and President 
of Cornell, was writing interminably on The Warfare Be- 
tween Religion and Science, and when J. W. Draper was pro- 
ducing his popular History of the Conflict Between Science 
and Religion. Besides establishing his thesis, these early 
brochures‘ of Father Zahm’s bristled with valuable and in- 
teresting facts about Catholic men of science of the past, and 
constituted a magazine of ammunition for busy controversial- 
ists. Of the same tenor and quality was an impressive volume 
(1893) entitled, Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists, ex- 


1 What the Church Has Done for Science, and The Catholic Church and Modern 
Science. Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria Co. 
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cept that problems were beginning to assume more impor- 
tance in his work and persons less. This volume, though 
much surpassed by the quality of his later work, is still of 
value and importance. 

Up to this point, Father Zahm had a united Catholic back- 
ing to support him. As long as he stayed within the old for- 
tresses and ventured not into fresh battlefields nor used strange 
weapons, he enjoyed not only a growing fame among the 
faithful, but the marked approval of all Catholic scholars as 
well. But at this time there sprung up in our country the in- 
teresting movement which produced the still vigorous Cath- 
olic Summer School at Plattsburg, the Western Catholic Sum- 
mer School (now defunct) at Madison, Wisconsin, and the 
Catholic Winter School (never vigorous) at New Orleans. At 
all of these Father Zahm was invited to lecture, and he some- 
what audaciously chose for his subject the most difficult, deli- 
cate and dangerous topics a Catholic apologist could elect. 
There can be no doubt about his honesty, his zeal or his lofty 
motives in selecting these themes. His ruling passion in all 
his priestly work was an intense zeal for the glory of God and 
the triumph of the Church. He felt that too many Catholic 
scholars in defending the Church had displayed a timidity 
which seemed almost to argue feebleness of faith. He found, 
as he went into the work of the old theologians and apologists, 
and especially the broad and profound writings of the great 
Fathers of the Church, a sweep, a power and a liberty which 
seemed equally necessary to establish in their full strength 
the truths of Christianity in our day. The problems he at- 
tacked had, through newspapers and magazines as well as 
books, sifted into the general consciousness, so that he felt 
sure an audience like that of a summer school would be both 
interested and intelligent enough to receive his message. The 
newspapers played up his lectures somewhat sensationally, 
with the good result that everybody read them, and talked 
about them; and without doubt many who considered the 
Church as obsolete as pagan mythology, were constrained to 
revise their views, while Catholics generally felt that a new 
and lusty champion had entered the lists for them. 

A result not so good was that certain Catholic scholars 
took alarm, and felt that the Church might need a defender 
against some of her defenders. Father Zahm immediately 
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became a storm-centre of controversy within the Church; one 
influential and brilliant party attacking him with spirit, while 
another, not so large, but probably more brilliant, as ardently 
defended him. The volume which contains the earliest of 
these lectures is entitled, Bible, Science and Faith, and deals 
with such problems as the days of Genesis, the universality of 
the deluge and the age of the human race. That volume still 
remains the best statement on these subjects in English from 
a Catholic scholar. Of the same period is Scientific Theory 
and Catholic Doctrine, which focused itself more particularly 
on the subject of evolution, the head and front of the phalanx 
of scientific difficulties. Father Zahm was evidently crystal- 
lizing into the mental attitude which was soon to produce the 
greatest of his apologetic works, the climax of this period of 
his life, Evolution and Dogma. 

It required the courage of a superman for a priest to at- 
tack this question with the plainness and freedom of the 
ancient Fathers. Theology has become a highly organized 
science since their time, and there is a natural tendency in 
any ancient human thing to mistake ruts for roots and prej- 
udices for principles. One considerable group of learned and 
well-meaning men was sure to be affronted by the boldness 
of this modern knight. More than that. Those who think 
theologians are a pacific, esoteric, compact and always har- 
monious group of thinkers know little of the tribe. That 
would be true if the Church were what some of her critics 
proclaim her to be, a purely human institution, dealing in 
quackery and deception, and with an astute and avaricious 
priesthood profiting by the credulity of the faithful. But the 
passion of the Catholic theologian is for truth. And he is 
seemingly just as delighted to catch a fellow-theologian nap- 
ping, in order that he may—especially if he belongs to a dif- 
ferent religious Order—acquire heavenly merit and perform 
an act of fraternal charity by giving a brotherly correction in 
clear and vigorous terms, as a football player is to recover the 
ball when his adversary fumbles it. If people only under- 
stood the vigilance theologians have exercised against each 
other through all the centuries from the earliest days of the 
Church, there would be less talk about innovations of doctrine 
and accretions and corruption of primitive Christianity. 
Father Zahm’s position regarding evolution was clearly within 
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the limits of regular Christian hermeneutics. He was as far 
from the materialistic theories associated with the modern 
anti-Christian movement as the drowsiest or most inquisitorial 
of his critics. But the controversy soon passed beyond the 
limits of America. His works were translated into French, 
Italian and Spanish, and he was as widely read in Europe 
and South America as he was in the United States. Non- 
Catholic scholars wrote of them in magazines and heterodox 
divines discussed them in university lectures. Controversy 
waxed furious and sometimes frenzied. One great Catholic 
publicist of international repute and of terrible—that is just 
the right word—influence in Rome, wrote a series of articles, 
proving to his own satisfaction that Father Zahm was an 
“atheist, a Materialist and a Modernist.” Meantime, the gentle 
priest, whose heroic militancy for Christ was the cause of all 
this clamor, remained placid and pacific among his books. 
He knew how high was his purpose, how pure his intentions, 
and he was content to leave the result to the infallible arbiter 
of Faith. Beyond doubt, there was a large and clamorous 
party demanding that Evolution and Dogma should be placed 
on the Index. It was a close call, but it was never 
placed there;? and Father Zahm had the serene satisfaction 
before his life closed of finding the views he so courageously 
and clearly defended, accepted as the commonplaces of Cath- 
olic controversy by many of the same school of apologists 
who hurled theological brickbats at his devoted head a quar- 
ter century ago. 

Most of us who knew Father Zahm intimately, believed 
that he had prophetic instincts. He was a real seer, and 
people who see, always look ahead. Among other enthu- 
siasms of his from his youth was a burning zeal for the higher 
education of women. He did more than his share locally at 
Notre Dame to promote it, and with voice and pen labored 
incessantly to arouse a similar enthusiasm in others. Women 
and Science was a passionate defiance of the general belief 


* Americans learned how reasonable and necessary is the function of the Index 
during the recent War, when anything likely to weaken morale or provoke dissension 
was vigorously suppressed. The distinguished Dominican, Father Esser, an official 
of the Index, once told me, in speaking of Father Zahm, that among the functions 
of the Congregation is the suppression of books calculated to arouse undue contro- 
versy among Catholics. The Italian translation of Evolution and Dogma seemed 
likely to do that, so Father Zahm, to use his own words, “voluntarily withdrew” it 
in 1900. 
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that women are, by divine arrangement, incapable of orig- 
inal or creative mental work. Similarly, Great Inspirers was 
the story of the inspirational power of Beatrice as revealed in 
Dante, and of the holy women who labored with St. Jerome 
in Rome and Bethlehem. Both volumes are written with elo- 
quence and fervor. Few men that ever lived had a more ex- 
alted conception of Christian womanhood. It was partly the 
result of a beautiful idealism that ran through all his life and 
work and thought and speech. It was partly a spiritual re- 
finement which came to him from his intense love of Our 
Lady, and it was partly a flowering of his sensitive and deli- 
cate purity of mind. He shrank from any suggestion of 
coarseness of thought, word or behavior as from a blow. This 
strong man, who recoiled not from battle nor from labor, was 
as delicate-minded as a girl. But he went beyond that and 
believed in the power as well as the beauty of woman’s mind. 
He has undoubtedly written greater books, but none more 
pleasing and inspiring than these two which deal with the 
soul of woman. 

Another phase of his work yielded a cycle of books so 
different and so brilliant as to make one marvel they could 
come from the same mind. In 1906 Father Zahm, long famil- 
iar with Mexico, made his first trip to South America. Four 
years later, the Appletons published the first of a series of 
delightful and universally admired works from the pen of 
“Dr. H. J. Mozans.” The general title of the trilogy was Fol- 
lowing the Conquistadores, and the special titles were Up the 
Orinoco and Down the Magdalena (1910), Along the Andes 
and Down the Amazon (1912), and In South America’s South- 
land (1916). American book reviewers were startled out of 
their usual perfunctory praise to exclamations of enthusiasm 
and rapture. The most frigid and parsimonious critics in 
England, with startling unanimity, used the words delightful, 
amazing, eloquent, erudite. The jaded palates of fastidious 
readers found a curiously piquant flavor in these books. 
Catholic editors and scholars wrote in superlative praise of 
this fresh discoverer of the continent of South America. But 
who was H. J. Mozans? One day Monsignor Joseph H. Mc- 
Mahon of New York, a scholar of taste and culture, wrote to 
the Appletons, asking for information about him for the pur- 
pose of preparing a literary appreciation of the books. The 
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Appletons replied that the identity of the author must remain 
a secret by his own desire, but they courteously offered to 
send a photograph, and the Monsignor at once recognized the 
familiar features of his old friend. Father Zahm told me that 
in his youth he always signed his name Jno. S.* Zahm, and H. 
J. Mozans is merely a transliteration of that form. 

What induced an author who had already attained world- 
wide fame for writings published under his own name, to 
relinquish that great advantage and challenge destiny afresh 
under a pseudonym? I happen to know that Father Zahm 
had sound personal reasons for wishing to keep his first jour- 
ney to South America a secret for a time. But the explana- 
tion he himself gave was that these books, if presented frankly 
as the work of a priest, would not appeal so convincingly to 
the non-Catholic public, since they were so completely a 
glorification of the Church in South America, a vindication of 
the clergy through their works, and a sympathetic portrait of 
Catholic Latin-Americans. No one will question the wisdom 
of his course, as none can doubt the thoroughness of his 
success. 

Here again, Father Zahm’s scientific background did him 
excellent service. Not alone cathedrals, churches, convents, 
monasteries and schools, but the fauna and flora of the conti- 
nent, the museums and scientific establishments, the intel- 
lectual movements among the clergy especially, the natural 
richness of mines and agriculture, and particularly the 
romance and heroism of missionaries and explorers, received 
full justice in his sparkling and flashing pages. Colonel 
Roosevelt, who wrote an enthusiastic introduction to the sec- 
ond volume of the trilogy, expresses astonishment at his 
scientific and historical knowledge, but especially at his amaz- 
ing richness of literary allusion and poetic quotation from 
writers in many languages. In these three books, Father 
Zahm reached the perfect flowering of his literary style. His 
admirers had watched it grow from his earliest works, wherein 
it showed the unflavored dryness and correctness of a com- 
mercial document, into the habit of picturesque thinking and 
colorful phrasing, unto a richness and a pageantry of glorious 
words, a rhetorical costuming which clothed remote, abstract 
and scholarly things with beauty and splendor. From a 

~~ * Stanislaus, an abandoned middle name. 
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purely literary point of view, these books marked the peak 
of his large and variegated life work. Seemingly as a pastime 
and between whiles, he published The Quest of El Dorado, in 
which he made complete and final disposition of one of the 
most fascinating and elusive themes connected with the earliest 
exploration days. 

He was an enthusiastic student of Dante, and for more 
than thirty years it was one of his daily pieties to read a 
canto of the Divine Comedy in the original. He assembled at 
Notre Dame one of the three largest (probably the most rare 
and valuable) of the Dante libraries in America. He rum- 
maged through every second-hand bookstore in Italy to make 
this collection, and one of his unfulfilled plans was to write 
the definitive Life of the great Florentine in English. 

During the past six years, Father Zahm was occupied with 
a volume which he frequently assured me was to be his best 
performance. Though living intimately with him in com- 
munity life, walking and talking with him every day, I never 
could learn from him just what was the subject of this great 
final effort. Nearly every day a large parcel of books would 
be delivered at his room from the Congressional Library, and 
I knew in a general way that he was writing on some such 
subject as the present-day status of Christians in Bible lands. 
The manuscript was ready for the publishers two months ago, 
but he wanted to visit the Levant again to freshen his eyes 
with local color and to verify intimate and important data and 
bring them up-to-date He enjoyed a delightful and reju- 
venating journey from Washington to Munich, visiting old 
friends and familiar haunts on the way. At Dresden, in a cold 
hotel, he contracted laryngitis, and shortly after he reached 
Munich, pneumonia set in. Father Zahm’s health had been 
failing for three or four years. A famous specialist in New 
York had said his heart must have undergone a severe strain, 
and attributed it to the superhuman effort he made thirty-five 
years earlier in climbing the Mexican volcano, Popocatepetl. 
It had seldom, or perhaps never, been done by any traveler be- 
fore, but that was only another reason why Father Zahmewanted 
to do it. And now, thirty five years later, Popocatepetl, with 
the relentlessness of material nature, was having his revenge. 
On November 10th, after only a few days of serious illness, 
Father Zahm passed away with all the rich consolations of 
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that Faith which, throughout life, he had tenderly loved 
and to the defence of which he had dedicated his brilliant 
mind. 

His personal characteristics were interesting. A spare 
hardy frame of middle stature had been disciplined to an 
iron toughness by a love of adventure, by travel in hard 
places and among primitive peoples. Few men ever squan- 
dered less energy on even the innocent “dissipations” of life. 
Though he spent many years in wine-drinking countries, he 
was almost ascetic in that matter, and he could never endure 
the smell of a pipe or cigar. He was the closest approach to 
pure intellect I have known in a reasonably long experience 
of great men. Despite his very quiet manner, he was a dar- 
ing and courageous spirit, physically as well as mentally, and 
had in his life experienced some desperate situations in the 
course of travel. Few men of his period had so much energy, 
and none had more initiative. There was about him an inno- 
cent secretiveness regarding his works and his movements, 
and he liked to surprise his friends by unexpected achieve- 
ments. His large, blue, innocent eyes bespoke the idealist. 
With strangers or others in whom his interest had not been 
aroused, he showed a sphinx-like reticence and a severely 
cold and polite manner; but as often happens, his frigid ex- 
terior was a sort of asbestos cloak to cover an unusually warm 
and affectionate nature. He easily forgave offences against 
himself, great or little, and in all ways he was remarkably 
charitable in speech and act. He loved to look at a baby, 
especially in his later years, and he had a beautiful sympathy 
with all young people. He never missed an opportunity of 
pouring his own burning love of scholarship and achievement 
into the hearts of seminarians and young priests. He him- 
self was a great inspirer. 

I have lived at Notre Dame University during nearly half 
the eighty years of its existence. I knew nearly all the great 
figures who—in countless numbers, it seems to me—have 
moved in and out of the campus during that long space. I 
regard Father Zahm as the greatest mind produced by the 
University in its long career, and perhaps the greatest man in 
all respects developed within the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross since its foundation. Maybe Father Zahm could not 
have laid the foundation of Notre Dame, but undoubtedly 
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Father Sorin never could have built upon it as Father Zahm 
did. 

To the rank and file of his brethren in the community, he 
was always a prophet as well as a leader. He was Vice- 
President of Notre Dame at twenty-five, and held the office 
nine years. He was Father Sorin’s intimate friend, his trusted 
counselor; I saw him hold the venerable founder in his arms 
as he lay a-dying. In 1896 he was sent to Rome as Procurator- 
General of the community, and in codéperation with the 
mightiest leaders of the Church in America, he helped (some- 
times not without peril to himself) to solve great problems 
and to direct large movements. While there he was asked to 
accept an appointment to a western bishopric, but he pleaded 
distaste and preoccupation with other work, and his plea was 
respected. Leo XIII., with whom he often talked freely, be- 
stowed on him in 1895 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In 1898 he returned as Provincial of the community in the 
United States, and for eight years labored with such energy 
and success for its upbuilding and for the pursuit of higher 
studies as to inaugurate a new and brilliant era. At the end 
of his term as Provincial he retired to Holy Cross College in 
Washington, chiefly because he enjoyed there unparalleled 
library facilities. He never wasted an hour of time, and re- 
mained to the very end a miracle of industry, enthusiasm and 
zeal. His faith was of an apostolic simplicity and strength. 
He was scrupulous, especially in his later years, about reli- 
gious exercises, and there was a beautiful note of tenderness 
in his personal piety. He knew and mingled with many of the 
greatest men of his period—Popes, prelates, the lights of lit- 
erature, the savants of science. But those to whom he most 
generously gave his heart and from whom he received the 
most beautiful affection and the strongest loyalty, were the 
religious brethren whom he inspired and guided by word and 
work for half a century. 
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=] BOUT twenty-five years ago the Gérres Society of 
‘Wy Germany began the monumental work of pub- 
lishing, in twelve quarto volumes of about one 
thousand pages each, the complete series of docu- 
ments relating to the Council of .Trent. These 
volumes are to contain the Diaries of Severolo, Massarelli and 
Seripando (three volumes), the Acta of the Council (six vol- 
umes), the letters of the Popes, legates, bishops and theologians 
interested in the Council (two volumes), and the various treat- 
ises of the theologians written on occasion of the Council (one 
volume). Six of these volumes have already appeared, and 
now that the Great War is over the other six will follow 
shortly. 

A new edition of the Acta was absolutely necessary, for 
Father Theiner’s arbitrary editing rendered his edition prac- 
tically useless from the standpoint of scholarship. Besides 
he knew nothing of the Acta of Massarelli, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Council, which recorded the vota of the various 
congregations and the speeches made at every session. 

The present volume—Volume VIII.—deals with the first 
period of the concluding sessions of the Council held during 
the Pontificate of Pope Pius IV. It comprises Sessions XVIL.- 
XXII., from January 18 to September 17, 1562. Luckily, the 
editor, Monsignor Ehses, had most of the present volume com- 
piled before the late war compelled him to leave Rome (1915). 
His enforced exile in Germany, instead of hindering his work, 
gave him an opportunity of consulting many manuscripts of 
importance in the libraries of Berlin and Munich. 

The first part of this volume (pages 1-286), styled Acta 
ante Concilium, records the efforts of Pius IV. to bring about 
a reassembling of the Council of Trent, which, for political 
reasons, had not met since January 25, 1552—ten years before. 
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*Concilii Tridentini Actorum Pars Quinta. Complectens acta ad preparandum 
concilium, et sessiones Anni 1562 a prima (XVII.) ad sextam (XXII.). Collegit, edidit, 
illustravit Stephanus Ehses. Freiburg: Herder. $26.00. 
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The Pope wrote letter after letter to the Catholic princes— 
Ferdinand I. of Austria, Philip II. of Spain, Sebastian of Por- 
tugal, Francis II. and his successor, Charles IX. of France and 
Mary, Queen of Scots—urging their hearty codperation in 
making the Council a success. He sent two special nuncios— 
Commendone and Delphino—to Germany, inviting the Luth- 
eran princes to attend the Council, and promising them an 
ample safe-conduct. England, Sweden and Denmark were 
not forgotten, although, as events soon proved, there was never 
the slightest chance of any Protestant prince accepting the 
Pope’s sincere and well-meant invitation. 

The German princes, in their reply to the Papal nuncios at 
Naumberg, February 6, 1561, declared that they would attend 
if the Pope consented to certain impossible conditions, viz., 
that the Council be held in Germany entirely independent of 
the Pope; that the Holy See would absolve all archbishops, 
bishops and prelates from their oath of allegiance; that the 
Bible and ancient, approved customs, “most of which were op- 
posed to the Roman Church,” were made the norm of all con- 
ciliar decisions; that the Lutheran theologians were to be given 
a decisive vote in all the deliberations; that all previous de- 
crees of the Council were to be declared null and void. 

The greatest diplomacy was exercised by the Pope in deal- 
ing with the Catholic princes, who wrote him letter after letter 
arguing about the place of meeting, discussing the wording 
of the Bull of Convocation, and demanding certain concessions 
for their subjects before they would promise their codperation. 

The Emperor, for example, earnestly wished the Prot- 
estants to attend the Council, and for that reason objected 
to the Pope’s calling it “a continuation” of the Council of 
Trent, held under Pope Julius III. Philip II., on the contrary, 
wanted this expressly mentioned at the outset, for, as he rightly 
contended, the Protestants might otherwise argue that the 
decrees and canons enacted in previous sessions could be re- 
considered—a view plainly contrary to the teaching of the 
Church. Again, the Emperor strongly advised the abolition of 
the celibacy of the clergy and the granting of Communion 
under both kinds for Germany, Bohemia and Hungary—con- 
cessions utterly alien to the mind of France and Spain. 

There were many long, drawn-out discussions about the 
meeting place of the Council, France objecting to the city of 
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Trent on the plea that its accommodations for the bishops 
were very poor and the food most miserable. Many cities 
were proposed in turn, Constance, Innsbriick, Trier, Spire, 
Vercelli, but after nine months of continual letter writing 
and the passing to and fro of scores of nuncios and ambas- 
sadors, the Pope finally succeeded in having all the Catholic 
princes agree upon the city of Trent. 

The Emperor wished the Pope to attend in person, but the 
Pope felt that the bishops would be freer in their deliberations 
if he remained away. The reports of his legates, he felt con- 
fident, would keep him well informed of the daily happenings 
of the Council. 

France, on the pretence that the Pope’s call for a General 
Council was not sincere, was continually threatening to sum- 
mon a National Council of reform. This made the Pope very 
indignant, and he wrote repeatedly to refute this calumny. 
He even said that to call a National Council at such a time 
would be a crime. He had Spain and Austria write France 
to the same effect. 

At last, on November 15, 1560, the Pope, in secret con- 
sistory, announced to the assembled Cardinals that he had 
obtained the consent of the Catholic princes with regard to 
the Council assembling at Trent, and in thanksgiving ordered 
a jubilee to be published throughout the world. The Bull of 
Convocation was issued on November 29th at another con- 
sistory, the date assigned being Easter, 1561. As a matter of 
fact the Council did not come together until January 18, 1562, 
the bishops for various reasons finding it very difficult to 
answer the Pope’s summons. 

Pius IV. appointed six Cardinals as Legates to preside over 
the Council; Ercole Gonzaga of Mantua, Puteo (February 14, 
1561), Seripando, Simonetta, Hosius (March 10th), and his 
nephew, Marco Altemps, the Archbishop. of Constance (No- 
vember 10th). By April 16th three of the legates reached 
Trent, but they could do nothing, as only nine prelates had 
arrived and not one ambassador. The other three legates ar- 
rived: in August (Hosius), December (Simonetta) and Jan- 
uary, 1562 (Altemps). 

These legates must have possessed superhuman patience, 
for they had to listen for hours at a time to speeches of the 
ambassadors of the various Catholic princes, who often em- 
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barrassed the assembled bishops by their petty quarrels over 
precedence, and annoyed them by their persistent demand for 
impossible concessions. We often have to marvel at their 
kindly, diplomatic replies to impertinent nobles, who in- 
sulted the assembled bishops by their bitter denunciation of 
current abuses. This was particularly the case with the 
French ambassador. 

The method of procedure also caused a considerable 
waste of time, for besides the plenary sessions there were 
general and particular congregations and congregations of 
the theologians for weeks at a time. The bishops indeed 
became so wearied of these protracted meetings—the dis- 
courses sometimes lasted two or three hours—that they passed 
a law limiting all addresses to a half hour; but their ruling 
was honored more in the breach than in the observance. 

The legates spent nine months at Trent, arranging all the 
details of the Council’s proceedings. They wrote scores of 
letters to the Pope, asking his advice about questions of preced- 
ence, the attitude to assume toward the admission of Prot- 
estants, and their right to propose the subjects to be defined 
and the reforms to be passed; to the bishops of the world 
urging their attendance; to the various European courts 
urging their coéperation. They had to appoint officials— 
secretaries, notaries, committees—to arrange for the ac- 
commodations of the visiting prelates and ambassadors, and 
to map out the subject matter for the various sessions. 

Before the first preparatory General Congregation (Jan- 
uary 15th), Guerrero, the Archbishop of Granada, demanded 
in the name of Spain that the first decree should plainly 
declare the Council to be a continuation of the Council of 
Trent, although this had been purposely omitted by the Pope 
in his Bull of Convocation. The legates answered that there 
was no doubt of the Pope’s mind on the subject, but that the 
words had been omitted designedly, so as not to offend the 
Protestants. “Let us omit these words,” they argued, “until 
it is perfectly evident that they have no notion of attending 
the Council.” 

In like manner, the question of beginning with the Index 
of prohibited books was shelved for the time being, because 
a condemnation of these writers as heretical would of itself 


prevent their coming. 
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The Seventeenth Session was held on January 18, 1562, 
There were present five Cardinals, three Patriarchs, eleven 
Archbishops, ninety Bishops, four mitred Abbots, four Gen- 
erals of Religious Orders and thirty-three Theologians. The 
first legate, Cardinal Gonzaga, said the Mass, and Del Fosso, 
the Archbishop of Reggio, preached. The Secretary of the 
Council, Massarelli, read the Bulls, convoking the Council and 
appointing the legates. The Archbishop of Reggio then read 
the decree for celebrating the Council, “which was to settle 
controversies concerning religion, to restrain deceitful tongues, 
to correct moral abuses and to procure for the Church a true 
and Christian peace.” 

All the Fathers present answered placet save four Spanish 
Bishops, who protested against the words, “the legates and 
presidents presiding” (Granada and Orense), and insisted 
upon the legates proposing only such matters as the Council 
itself determined (Leon and Almeira). 

In a General Congregation held on January 27th, the pre- 
siding legate, the Cardinal of Mantua, proposed the subject 
matter of the next session. He requested the Fathers to com- 
pile an Index of prohibited books, to invite the writers thereof 
to present their case in person before the Council, and to pre- 
pare an ample and adequate safe-conduct for the Protestants. 

The Fathers discussed these matters at great length in the 
seven Congregations held from January 30th to February 24th. 
All agreed upon the necessity of compiling an Index of pro- 
hibited books, but many thought it unwise to spend the Coun- 
cil’s valuable time in this protracted work. Some of the 
bishops suggested that it be compiled by one or more of the 
Catholic universities, while others wished the whole matter 
put in the hands of the Pope. This view finally prevailed, the 
bishops suggesting that the old Index of Paul IV. be made the 
basis of the new. 

The second and third proposals were agreed to without 
much debate. The Protestants were formally invited to attend 
the Council, and a most ample safe-conduct, modeled on the 
form employed by Julius III. in 1552, was promulgated in the 
General Congregation of March 4th. — 

The Imperial ambassadors were received in public 
audience on February 13th. They asked that no mention be 
made of the Council being a continuation of the previous ses- 
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sions of Trent; that matters of minor importance be discussed 
in the preliminary session (XVIII.), so that the Protestants 
might have time to reach Trent; that an ample safe-conduct 
be drawn up and sent to all Protestants; that the bishops re- 
frain from condemning the Confession of Augsburg and omit 
it from the Index. All these requests were granted by the 
legates three days later. 

The next week was spent in preparing the decree on the 
Index—it was revised three times—in deciding questions of 
precedence with regard to the Spanish Bishops, and in listen- 
ing to the orations of the Imperial and Portuguese ambas- 
sadors. 

The Eighteenth Session was held in the Cathedral on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1562. There were present one hundred and five 
Bishops, four mitred Abbots, six Generals of Religious Orders 
and fifty Theologians. The Patriarchs of Jerusalem said the 
Mass, and read the decree “inviting and exhorting all who do 
not hold communion with us to attend this Holy Synod in a 
spirit of peace and reconciliation. It called special attention 
to the need of an Index of prohibited books: “It (the Council 
of Trent) has thought good that bishops specially chosen for 
this purpose, should carefully consider what decrees should 
be passed in the matter of ensures and of books, and to report 
in due time to this Holy Synod, so that it might more easily 
separate the various and strange doctrines as cockle from the 
wheat of Christian truth, and might more conveniently delib- 
erate and determine what appeared best adapted to remove 
scruples from the minds of many.” 

The sermon was delivered by the Archbishop of Corfu, 
who eloquently denounced the widespread evil of Protestant- 
ism, and insisted upon combating it by a clear setting forth of 
Catholic doctrine and an earnest attempt at reform. 

The second decree, appointing May 14th for the next ses- 
sion, was approved by all, although fourteen bishops insisted 
that the Council should not remain inactive, but employ the 
three months’ interval in preparing schemata of reform. 

During the next six weeks (March 16th to April 25th), the 
Council spent a great deal of time receiving the ambassadors 
of the various European courts—Francis Davalos of Spain 
(March 16th), Giovanni Strozzi of Florence (March 18th), Mel- 
chior Lassi of the Catholic cantons of Switzerland (March 
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20th), John Colosarius, Bishop of Chonad, and Dudiz, Bishop 
of Tiniana in Hungary (April 6th), Niccolo da Ponte and Mat- 
teo Dandalo of Venice (April 25th). Every ambassador de- 
livered an oration in excellent Latin, pledging the support of 
his prince to the Council, denouncing the evils of the Prot- 
estant denials of the faith, calling attention to the universal 
need of a counter reformation, and insisting upon his country’s 
loyalty to the Holy See. 

On March 11th, the legates, in a General Congregation, 
presented in writing to the assembled bishops twelve ques- 
tions of reform out of a possible ninety-three. They dealt in 
turn with the obligation of residence, the frauds committed 
under the plea of the title of patrimony, the receiving of pay- 
ment for the conferring of orders, the dividing of large and 
the uniting of smaller parishes with insufficient incomes, the 
disciplining of wicked and ignorant pastors, the visitation and 
reform of benefices in commendam, clandestine marriages, 
the grave abuse of questors, and like matters. 

The two articles on clandestine marriages were referred 
to the theologians on March 13th, and the other nine were 
tabled for the time being to discuss in full the important 
question of episcopal residence. The article ran as follows: 
“Let the bishops consider what steps must be taken to have 
patriarchs, archbishops, bishops and others having the care 
of souls reside in their own churches, and not to be absent 
therefrom unless for reasons just, reasonable, necessary and 
of benefit to the Catholic Church.” 

The question was debated at great length, and with great 
vehemence, by the bishops in nine special congregations from 
April 7th to April 21st. From the very beginning the Council 
was divided into two nearly equal camps, the one affirming 
and the other denying the divine right of residence. The dis- 
cussion ranged around five headings: the necessity of resi- 
dence, the reasons causing non-residence, the penalties to be 
inflicted, the rewards to be promised and the means required 
to enforce the decrees if passed. 

The bishops who declared residence to be of divine right, 
maintained that the absence of pastors from their flocks was 
the chief cause of the present day evils in the Church. Quoting 
one of the false decretals of Pope Damasus (Epis. 4), the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem compared the non-resident bishops 
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to “immoral women who handed over their children as soon 
as they were born to the care of strange nurses, in order that 
they might be freer to indulge their lusts.” It is perfectly true, 
they said, that previous Councils and Popes had passed laws 
to insure the residence of pastors. But experience has proved 
that these laws have always been a dead letter, especially when 
the rich and powerful were concerned. Canonical penalties 
such as excommunication, suspension, deprivation of revenues, 
and even imprisonment in a monastery had failed for years to 
correct the abuse of absenteeism, and the rewards promised 
for residence, such as promotion, exemption from taxation and 
increase of revenues had been equally ineffective. There was 
but one way to insure residence—to declare its origin divine. 
We feel certain, they said, that residence is a Divine law. 
Why not then declare and define it so before the whole world? 
The very pastors, who might without much compunction dis- 
regard residence if they deemed it a mere Church law, would, 
on the other hand, hesitate about violating it if they were cer- 
tain it was a Divine law. Moreover, there were too many 
bishops clamoring for a decision to allow of the question being 
tabled. What would the Protestant world say if the bishops, 
by their inaction, showed they were afraid of coming to a de- 
cision on this all-important matter? It was absurd to argue 
that an affirmative decision would imply an attack on the 
Pope’s power and jurisdiction. On the contrary, it would, as 
the Bishop of Verona well said, enhance and strengthen the 
authority of the Holy See, which, for good reasons, could easily 
permit exceptions. 

Those who maintained the negative view were most per- 
sistent in their efforts to prevent any decree being passed upon 
this question. They declared that previous Councils had delib- 
erately refused to settle this controversy—that even the Coun- 
cil of Trent had tabled it in one of its earliest sessions. If 
non-residence was the chief cause of current abuses, why was 
it that heresy was more rampant in Germany, England, Scot- 
land and France, where residence had been better observed 
than in Italy? 

Some even argued that an affirmative decision would 
favor the opinion of the Reformers, who maintained that 
nothing was to be enforced as obligatory that was not clearly 
taught by the Divine law. How could the Council, by its 
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decision, favor a doctrine that had been explicitly condemned 
by the Church in a previous session. Again, once residence 
was declared a Divine law, would not heretics maintain that 
all hindrances to that law were against God’s will, such as the 
privileges of the Popes, the Papal concessions to princes, the 
rights and immunities of the regulars. Such a decree would 
destroy or at least change the de facto government of the 
Church—a thing not helpful, but harmful to the Church as a 
whole. 

The unfaithful prelates, against whom they were trying to 
legislate, would not be reformed by this so-called appeal to 
conscience, for experience did not prove that men felt more 
remorse or more shame in breaking the Divine as contrasted 
with the ecclesiastical law. Set aside, therefore, they argued, 
the speculative question regarding the Divine or the eccle- 
siastical origin of residence, and put the axe to the root of the 
evil by rewarding residence and punishing absenteeism. Then, 
above all, see to it that the decrees enacted are carefully and 
conscientiously carried out. As a matter of fact, what good 
would residence accomplish, “if the bishop were present in 
body and absent in soul and care and affection for his flock?” 
An absentee bishop who provided good pastors in his absence 
would indeed be more efficient than a resident bishop, who 
utterly neglected his flock and even scandalized them by his 
immoral life. 

As the debate promised to be interminable—it lasted two 
weeks—(April 7th to 21st) the legates finally proposed that the 
bishops declare their views by the words placet or non placet. 
With a few exceptions, they agreed, and the final vote 
was read on April 21st by Massarelli, the Secretary-General. 
It resulted in sixty-seven for the affirmative and seventy-nine 
for the negative. 

The legates sent the result of the voting to the Pope, who 
found himself in a rather painful position. No matter which 
side he took in the controversy, he was certain to antagonize 
a most powerful faction. As usual, the Pope compromised. 
He wrote the legates that it would be better to postpone the 
question until the minds of the Bishops became calmer; they 
might then debate the question with more deliberateness. The 
matter was consequently shelved for the time being, the legates 
promising to reconsider it when the Fathers came to discuss 
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the Sacrament of Orders. Four days (April 21st to 24th) were 
spent in discussing the other chapters of reform, but no de- 
cision was reached. For the French ambassador, de Lansac, 
wrote the bishops, requesting them to decide nothing until he 
and his companions arrived from France. A few bishops, foi- 
lowing the lead of the Archbishop of Granada, objected, de- 
claring that the bishops had no right to prorogue the day of 
the session; but the majority decided otherwise. The Council 
finally compromised by holding the session on the day named, 
but refrained from issuing any decree. 

On May 14th the Nineteenth Session of the Council was 
held. The Patriarch of Venice said the Mass, Beroaldo, the 
Bishop of St. Agatha, preached. The ambassadors of Spain, 
Florence and Hungary read their credentials, which were at 
once approved, and the date of the next session was fixed for 
June 4th. There were present at this session, besides the 
legates, three Patriarchs, nineteen Archbishops, one hundred 
and twenty-eight Bishops, two Abbots, four Generals of Re- 
ligious Orders, five Ambassadors, ten Nobles and sixty-one 
Theologians. 

Little was done during the two weeks that intervened be- 
tween the Nineteenth and the Twentieth Sessions. On May 
25th the committee of eight bishops, appointed on April 21st, 
submitted to the Council the nine chapters of reform, but they 
were not discussed until the Twenty-first Session. The Council 
on May 26th read and received the credentials of the proxies 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, and the French ambassadors, 
de Lansac, Ferrier and de Pibrac. De Pibrac made a long dis- 
course, in which he asked the Council to declare these sessions 
entirely distinct from the sessions held under Julius III. This 
angered the Spaniards, who just as bitterly urged that they 
be declared a continuation thereof. The Imperial ambas- 
sadors were ordered to withdraw from the Council, if the 
wishes of the Spaniards were carried into effect. The Pope 
had at first written the legates to introduce the continuation 
clause, as he had promised Philip II., but on the day preceding 
the session he changed his mind, and left the legates free to 
omit the obnoxious clause if the good of the Council required 
it. This was a most wise decision, for the introduction of this 
clause would, without question, have meant the dissolution 
of the Council. 
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On June 3d, owing to the sickness of Cardinal Gonzaga, 
Cardinal Seripando presided over a General Congregation, 
which called for a session on the following day. It was 
agreed to after some debate, thirty-six bishops objecting to 
the omitting of the two clauses on residence and the continu- 
ation of the Council. 

The Twentieth Session was held on June 4th. There were 
present besides the legates, two Patriarchs, seventeen Arch- 
bishops, one hundred and thirty-seven Bishops, two Abbots, 
four Generals of Religious Orders, four Ambassadors and 
eighty-two Theologians. The Mass was said by Gonzales de 
Mendoza, the Bishop of Salamanca, and the sermon preached 
by Geronimo Raggazzone, the Bishop of Nazianzum, and 
Bishop-elect of Famogosta. The credentials of the ambas- 
sadors of the Swiss Catholic cantons, of the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and of France were read and approved, and the 
discourse of the French ambassador read and answered. The 
degree of prorogation was read by the Bishop of Salamanca, 
and approved by all but the thirty-six’ prelates above men- 
tioned. 

In a General Congregation held on June 6th, the legates 
proposed five articles on the Eucharist for the consideration of 
the Fathers. They were as follows: 


1. Is every Christian obliged by Divine law under neces- 
sity of salvation to receive the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
under both species? 

2. Are the reasons which have led the Catholic Church 
to give Communion under the appearance of bread only to 
laymen, and to priests when not saying Mass, to be adhered 
to so strictly, that the use of the chalice is not to be per- 
mitted for any reason whatever? 

3. If for good cause and for reasons consonant with 
Christian charity, it be deemed fitting to concede the use 
of the chalice to any nation or kingdom, what are the con- 
ditions under which it ought to be granted? 

4. Does he who partakes of this Sacrament under one 
species receive less than if he received it under both? 

5. Is it required by Divine ‘law that this august Sacra- 
ment be administered to children before they have attained 
the use of reason? 


The irrepressible Archbishop of Granada was at once on 
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his feet objecting to any discussion of these five articles. The 
Council of Constance, he argued, had already decided the 
first article, and, therefore, it ought not to be discussed again. 
The other articles followed so logically from the first, that he 
could see no reason whatever for submitting these questions 
to the theologians. He urged the bishops, therefore, to pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the Sacrament of Orders, 
so that they might decide the important question of the Divine 
origin of residence. 

At once the Council was in an uproar. The Archbishop of 
Rossano bitterly denounced Granada for bringing up the ques- 
tion again, which so angered the Spaniards that the first 
legate had to interfere to make peace between the dis- 
putants. He calmed them with the promise that the question 
would indeed be discussed fully when they came to consider 
the Sacrament of Orders—a promise which was displeasing 
both to the Pope and to many of the bishops at the Council. 
For he made this promise without the consent of his col- 
leagues, and at the same time committed the Pope to the 
policy of keeping the question open. It settled the contro- 
versy, however, for the time being, and enabled the Council 
to discuss at once the five articles on the Eucharist. 

From June 10th to 23d, the theologians held twenty-two 
meetings to discuss these five articles. Finally, on June 30th, 
they drew up four canons, on which they all agreed, and sub- 
mitted them to the consideration of the bishops. These 
canons condemned those who asserted: 1st. That Communion 
under both kinds is a Divine commandment for all Christians; 
2d. That the Church had erred in forbidding the laity to com- 
municate under both kinds; 3d. That as much is not received 
under one species as under both, inasmuch as all that Christ 
instituted is not received; 4th. That infants are required by 
Divine law to receive the most august Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist. They could come to no agreement about the advis- 
ability of conceding the use of the chalice to certain nations, 
and after a long debate they refused to report on the question 
whether greater grace was received by communicating under 
both species than under one. The bishops debated these four 
canons word for word for two weeks, June 30th to July 14th. 
Their debates were certainly most interesting, for they proved 
how carefully every word of the decrees and canons was 
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chosen. Of special interest were the debates on the meaning 
of John vi. and 1 Corinthians iv. 1, the practice of child Com- 
munion in the primitive Church, the opposite heresies of the 
Manicheans of the fifth century and of the Hussites of the 
fifteenth, the custom of communicating under both kinds by 
the faithful of Cyprus and Candia, by the French kings at 
their coronation and by the Cistercians in their monasteries. 

Some bishops objected to any discussion on what had al- 
ready been defined by Florence and Constance (Canon 3), but 
they withdrew their objection when the presiding legate in- 
formed them that the Council had in view solely the new 
errors of Luther on the use and administration of the 
Eucharist. 

The wording of the explanation of doctrine was drawn 
up by the two legates, Hosius and Seripando, together with 
the Bishops of Paris, Chioggia, Ostuni and the General of the 
Augustinians. In their final form, they read as follows: 

1. “Wherefore, this Holy Synod, instructed by the Holy 
Spirit, Who is the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
Spirit of counsel and godliness, and following the judgment 
and consensus of the Church itself, declares and teaches that 
laymen and clerics when not consecrating, are not obliged 
by any Biblical precept to receive the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist under both species; that neither can it, by any 
means, be doubted without injury to faith, that Communion, 
under either species, is sufficient for their salvation. For 
although Christ the Lord, in the Last Supper, instituted and 
delivered to the Apostles this venerable Sacrament in the 
species of bread and wine; not, therefore, do that institution 
and delivery tend thereunto, that all the faithful be bound, 
by the institution of the Lord, to receive both species. 
But neither is it rightly gathered from that discourse of 
Our Lord in the sixth chapter of John—however according to 
the various interpretations of holy Fathers and Doctors it be 
understood—that the communion of both species was ordered 
by the Lord; for He Who said: ‘Except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you’ (verse 54), also said: ‘He that eateth this bread shall live 
forever’ (verse 59); and He Who said: ‘He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life’ (verse 55), 
also said: “The bread that I will give is My flesh for the life 
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of the world’ (verse 52), and, in fine, He Who said: ‘He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me and I 
in Him’ (verse 57), said, nevertheless: ‘He that eateth this 
bread shall live forever’ (verse 59). 

2. “It furthermore declares that this power has always 
been in the Church, that in the dispensation of the sacraments, 
their substance being untouched, it may determine or change 
whatever it may judge most expedient, for the profit of those 
who receive, or for the veneration of the said sacraments, 
according to the difference of circumstances, times and places. 
And this the Apostle seems not obscurely to have intimated, 
when he says: ‘Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers 
of Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries of God’ (1 Corin- 
thians iv. 1); and indeed it is sufficiently evident that he him- 
self exercised this power, as in many other things, so in regard 
of this very Sacrament when, after having ordained certain 
things, touching the use thereof, he says: “The rest I will set 
in order when I come’ (1 Corinthians xi. 34). 

“Wherefore, holy Mother Church, fully aware of her 
authority in the administration of the sacraments, although 
from the beginning of the Christian religion the use of both 
species has not been infrequent, yet, in progress of time, that 
custom having been already very widely changed, induced by 
weighty and just reasons, has approved of this custom of com- 
municating under one species, and decreed that it was to be 
held as a law; which it is not lawful to reprobate, or to change 
at pleasure, without the authority of the Church itself. 

3. “It, moreover, declares that although, as hath been 
already said, our Redeemer, in that Last Supper, instituted 
and delivered to the Apostles this Sacrament in two species, 
nevertheless, it is to be acknowledged that Christ, whole and 
entire, and a true sacrament are received under either species 
alone; and that, therefore, as regards the fruit thereof, they, 
who receive one species alone are not defrauded of any grace 
necessary to salvation. 

4. “Finally, this Holy Synod teaches that little children, 
who have not attained the use of reason, are not by any neces- 
sity obliged to the sacramental communion of the Eucharist; 
forasmuch as, having been regenerated by the laver of bap- 
tism, and being incorporated with Christ, they cannot, at that 
age, lose the grace which they have already acquired of being 
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the sons of God. Not, therefore, however, is antiquity to be 
condemned if, in some places, it, at one time, observed that 
custom; for as those most holy Fathers had a probable cause 
for what they did in respect of their times, so, assuredly, it is 
to be believed without controversy that they did this without 
any necessity of salvation.” 

The Council then passed nine decrees of reformation, 
which forbade the receiving of money for the giving of orders 
and prohibited the ordination of clerics who had no visible 
means of support. It prescribed a method of increasing the 
daily distributions, insisted upon rectors of parishes obtaining 
assistants to help them in their pastoral work, ordered the 
creation of new parishes and the combining of smaller parishes 
with insufficient income, demanded the punishment and sus- 
pension of delinquent priests, commanded the visitation of 
commendatory monasteries and abolished the use and office 
of questors. 

On July 16th the Twenty-first Session was held. Marco 
Cornaro, the Archbishop of Spalatro, said the Mass and 
Andrew Dudiz, the Bishop of Tiniana, preached. There were 
present six Cardinals, three Patriarchs, nineteen Archbishops, 
one hundred and forty-eight Bishops, two Abbots, six Generals 
of Religious Orders, sixty-five Theologians and ten Ambas- 
sadors. 

In the General Congregation of July 19th, the legates pro- 
posed thirteen articles on the Mass for the consideration of 
the theologians, viz. : 


1. Is the Mass a mere commemoration of the sacrifice of 
the Last Supper and not a real sacrifice? 

2. Does the Sacrifice of the Mass derogate from the sacri- 
fice of the Last Supper? 

3. Did Christ by the words, “Do this in commemoration 
of Me,” ordain that the Apostles should offer up His Body 
and Blood in the Mass? 

4. Does the Sacrifice of the Mass benefit the receiver 
only, and can it not be offered up for the living and dead, 
for their sins, satisfactions and other necessities? 

5. Are private Masses, in which the priest and no one 
else communicates, unlawful, and are they to be abrogated? 

6. Is it contrary to the institution of Christ to mix water 
with wine at Mass? 
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7. Does the canon of the Mass contain errors, and is it 
to be abrogated? 

8. Is the Roman rite of uttering secretly and in a low 
voice the words of consecration to be condemned? 

9. Ought not the Mass to be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue which everyone can understand? 

10. Is it an abuse to attribute certain Masses to certain 
saints? 

11. Are the ceremonies, vestments and other external 
signs used by the Church in the celebration of the Mass to 
be done away with? 

12. Is it the same thing for Christ to immolate Himself 
for us, and to give us Himself to eat? 

13. Is the Mass merely a sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, or is it also a propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. 


These thirteen articles were debated by the theologians 
in fourteen meetings (July 2ist to August 4th), and by the 
bishops later on in seventeen congregations (August 11th- 
27th). There was a general agreement about the Catholic 
doctrine of ae Mass, which was finally set forth in the nine 
decrees and|canons of the Twenty-second Session, condemn- 
ing the errors of the Reformers. The Council taught that the 
Mass was a true and proper sacrifice; that Christ, at the Lord’s 
Supper, made His Apostles priests (Luke xxii. 19); that the 
Mass was not a bare commemoration of the sacrifice consum- 
mated upon the cross, but a propitiatory sacrifice; that the 
Mass is not a blasphemy, nor is it derogatory to the sacrifice 
of the cross; that it is not an imposture to say Mass in honor 
of the Saints; that the ceremonies, vestments and external 
rites of the Mass are not incentives to impiety; that private 
Masses are lawful, and so forth. 

The only point of disagreement was on the question: Did 
Christ offer Himself for us to the Father as a sacrifice at the 
Last Supper (Salmeron, Carpeggio, Archbishop Castagna of 
Otranto, Bishop da Casale of Leira), or solely on the cross 
(De Soto, Torres, the Archbishop of Granada, etc.) ? 

By a happy compromise, it was finally decided that the 
decree should assert that Christ offered Himself to the Father 
at the Last Supper under the species of bread and wine, but 
that no mention be made of the nature of that offering. 
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On August 27th, the Bishop of the Five Churches as Im- 
perial Ambassador asked the Council to grant the use of the 
chalice to Bohemia, Hungary and the Estates of the Emperor. 
He told the Council that the Emperor’s sole motive for the 
request was the good of souls who might be led back to the 
Church, if this concession were granted. There was nothing 
contrary to the faith in the demand, he argued, for, as they all 
knew, such a favor had been granted by other Councils and by 
other Popes. The question was warmly debated by the bishops 
in sixteen congregations from August 28th to September 6th. 
The opponents of the concession had the best of the argument, 
although it was evident that many of the bishops did not wish 
to take too decided a stand against the Emperor’s wishes. 

The opposing bishops called attention to the fact that the 
conditions imposed by the Council of Basle and by Paul III. 
had not been observed; that great danger often accompanied 
any marked change in discipline; that the same causes that 
prompted the legislation of the Council of Constance still held 
good, viz., the danger of spilling the consecrated wine, the 
difficulty of reserving it and of carrying it to the sick, the cost 
and scarcity of the wine in certain places; that the request 
came originally from men who held heretical views about the 
Eucharist; that other nations in turn would soon demand the 
same privilege; that the granting of this concession might 
embolden the same nations to ask for other concessions, viz., 
a married clergy. 

A final vote, taken on September 6th, showed the bishops 
hopelessly divided. Some wished the matter deferred; some 
voted a flat affirmative or negative; some voted that the con- 
cession be limited to Bohemia and Hungary; others wished it 
referred to the Pope. This last view prevailed, and on the fol- 
lowing day the whole question was tabled to the satisfaction 
of all. 

On July 20th a committee of seven bishops was appointed 
to make a summary of the things to be observed and avoided 
in the celebration of Mass. They made their report on August 
8th, under six headings—the Mass itself, the celebrant and his 
ministers, the vestments, the place and time of saying Mass, 
and the congregation. They called attention to seventy-eight 
different matters that needed correction, and after many de- 
tailed discussions finally passed a decree which summed up 
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the abuses under the three chapters of covetousness, irrever- 
ence and superstition. 

On September 17th eleven decrees of reformation—they 
were originally fourteen—were enacted. They dealt with the 
conduct, dress and learning of clerics, the question of daily 
distributions, the requirements for promotion to Cathedral 
and Collegiate churches, the right of the bishops to accord all 
dispensations sent from Rome, the duties of notaries, the pun- 
ishment of those who alienated church property. 

On September 15th the Twenty-second Session of the 
Council was held. Pietro Antonio of Capua, the Archbishop 
of Otranto, said the Mass and Carlo Visconti, the Bishop of 
Ventimiglia, preached. There were present six Cardinals, 
three Patriarchs, twenty-two Archbishops, one hundred and 
forty-four Bishops, one Abbot, seven Generals of Religious 
Orders and thirty-three Theologians. 

This scholarly volume, like its companion volumes, elo- 
quently refutes the statement of modern controversialists who, 
following Paolo Sarpi, still repeat the calumny that the Coun- 
cil of Trent was a failure from start to finish. On the con- 
trary, it was to our mind the greatest Council in the history 
of the Church. It put an end forever to the spread of the 
Protestant revolt; it made reunion with Rome less difficult by 
its clear-cut statement of Catholic doctrines; it inaugurated 
a most solid reform in discipline, curing effectively the many 
evils which, like cancers, were eating into the heart of Christen- 
dom; it did more than any previous Council to increase the 
honor and power of the bishops, who by its decrees recovered 
many of the privileges of which they had been deprived; it was 
the freest of free assemblies, for many a time the Pope had to 
rebuke his legates because they kept asking his advice even 
after he had ordered them to decide everything according to 
the wishes and votes of the assembled bishops. 
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A TRAPPIST TRYST. 
BY HUGH ANTHONY ALLEN, M.A. 


AIS, qu’est-ce que c’est que ¢a?” cried Frére Paul, 
‘Ry the kindly porter of the monastery of Meilleraye, 
ei} as the huge gate swung wide, staring in amaze- 
ment at the strange guest with a huge boutonniére 
QNe<S—AGi of poppies. Meilleraye is the mother or the grand- 
mother of all the Trappist houses in the United States, so for 
sentimental reasons I went there first, the only American sol- 
dier up to then who had ever set foot in the place and, indeed, 
the first to peruse that isolated corner of the Department of 
Loire-Inférieure. Those were hectic and busy days, and not 
many of the nineteen thousand of us then in France, appar- 
ently, had the resiliency to go adventuring when Sunday, with 
its slight slackening of routine, came around. From Abbaretz 
to Meilleraye my journey had been a triumphal progress. 
The crazy old eighteenth century diligence might have been 
the barouche of Louis Quinze or the litter of an Oriental po- 
tentate. Men, women and children, on catching sight of the 
unfamiliar khaki under the campaign hat, enthroned in sol- 
emn state beside the cocher, ran along the lumbering vehicle 
to cry shrill, delighted greetings, to throw flowers, to blow 
kisses, to hand up bottles of old wine to the embarrassed buck 
private passing by. 

Brother Paul had seen service in Madagascar in his day, 
and nothing could have been more touching than the fine fel- 
lowship with which he bade me welcome. There is invariably 
something peculiarly refreshing about one’s reception at a 
Trappist house; however else it may vary from its sisters, one 
thing is always assured, the blessed charity and simple 
friendliness of those splendid men who first peopled the vale 
of Soligny is sedulously fostered there. 

My letter from an American Trappist Father was eagerly 
scanned, and I was pressed again and again to tell of the 
struggles of les pauvres la-bas. Meilleraye has changed but 
little since the day when, at the behest of the saintly Bishop 
Flaget, the heroic little band of white-cowled Trappists set 
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forth from this secure, beloved haven to establish, after end- 
less vicissitudes, the first Cistercian monastery in our land at 
Gethsemane, Kentucky. The house has many fine old paint- 
ings, and at the bottom of each is the significant inscription: 
Donné par le Roi. The prayer books in the visitors’ stall, 
beautifully bound old volumes, all bear an eighteenth century 
imprint. It was as though the world had suddenly stood still, 
as though only a few hours instead of many decades had gone 
by since that gallant company bade their monastic home a sad 
adieu. There was absolutely nothing about the premises to 
remind one of the lapse of time—nothing, until I paused with 
the Guest-Master beside a row of newly-made graves in the 
little cemetery, at the head of each of which was a small 
wooden cross painted white and bearing the eloquent epitaph: 
Mort pour la Patrie, the graves of monks who had fallen afar 
on the field of honor and had been given this vicarious inter- 
ment by their brethren, too old to serve, but who could not 
forget, and later, in the chapel, when my aged host pointed out 
various stalls in the choir on which there were no Missals, and 
whispered, with tears streaming down his proud, wrinkled 
face, the sinister words, “Au front.” Here, indeed, were evi- 
dences of an incredible teeming present that could not be gain- 
said. Asa matter of fact, despite its seemingly calm externals, 
the place was in a turmoil over the War and rumors of war. 
The monks were wearing themselves to death and withering 
like weeds before the blasts of winter with incessant prayers 
and penances offered, as this Father blandly phrased it, “for 
the triumph of justice.” We were sitting in a little study, 
given over to the account books of their cheese factory, a thriv- 
ing institution producing a famous delicacy. 

“Quelle guerre!” he murmured, an infinite weariness in 
his voice, and after an interval, demanded: “Tell me of Wil- 
son! Is he sincere, do your people believe him capable? To 
me, he seems only another Grant!” 

I looked at this shrewd anchorite with new interest. This 
man was no Breton. His verve and accent suggested Paris. 
It is easy enough to understand why La Trappe finds so many 
vocations among the Bretons. For them it is a kind of drug, 
it furnishes them with a complete change, it fills their lives 
with illusion, it provides a secure haven from the pitiless pur- 
suit of that hungry, monstrous Atlantic which has dotted this 
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land of fisherfolk with Calvaires and caused thousands to walk 
perpetually in the Valley of the Shadow. I confess I was con- 
sumed with curiosity over this monk’s past as he rambled on, 
reaching at last the ethical basis of the peace to come. Was 
he some politician, tired of that most thankless of all profes- 
sions, who had immured himself in this solitude on the way 
of ambition? 

“There are too many theories,” he commented. “Only 
one will serve. I am reminded of that little poem by an Amer- 
ican, which likens the world to a ball lost by the boy Jesus.” 

“You have read Father Tabb?” I asked in some surprise. 

“But, yes,” he answered, “and there will be no peace until 
the nations heed the good Father’s invitation. They must give 
Him back His ball.” 

A monk came to the door and wigwagged in the Cistercian 
sign language. 

“I must get back to that eternal fromage,” explained my 
host. “Come with me, if you wish.” 

Meilleraye is a typical Trappist house of the more flour- 
ishing sort. All Cistercian monasteries are built on the same 
plan. While their buildings are never elegant or ornate, they 
possess a certain chaste and simple beauty. The most char- 
acteristic feature of their churches is the great central tower 
at the junction of the nave, choir and transepts. It is sup- 
ported on four arches opening on each of those parts of the 
church respectively. The transepts have each two small 
chapels, generally used as mortuary chapels on their eastern 
side. The nave is open to the public, the choir and chancel 
beyond it are reserved for the monks. The cloister adjoins 
the church on the south. Around the cloister, conveniently 
placed, are the chapter room, the refectory, the community 
room and the store rooms. Immediately above these rooms 
are the dormitories of the monks. A great Cistercian mon- 
astery is in every respect a perfectly self-sufficing institution 
with a complete staff of tradesmen and artisans. 

Until the War, Meilleraye had been a hive of varied in- 
dustry. The community produced everything that was needed 
for itself. They had food from their own fields, gardens and 
orchards, wool for their own habits from their own sheep, 
spun, woven and wrought into monastic garb by their own 
tailors, shoe leather from their own cows made into brogans 
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by their own cobblers. While divine contemplation surpasses 
in excellence all other forms of human occupation, since it is 
the exercise of the highest faculties of the soul on the highest 
object, it is impossible to indulge in it always and uninter- 
ruptedly, man’s nature remaining what it is, and so the Trap- 
pists have the opportunity to earn their own bread by the labor 
of their hands. As we passed through the corridors, few 
sounds came from the little workshops on either side. It was 
as though there had been a walkout, and so, indeed, there 
had—a walkout to No Man’s Land. 

From the venerable Abbaye de Meilleraye, in the lovely 
valley of the Loire, I went to the Abbaye de Hautecombe, 
which reels and totters in a beautiful old age over Lake Boulet 
in Savoy. I could no more have avoided the thralldom of its 
lure, than a flower can avoid the yawning arms of the sun. 
For a week I withstood the haunting invitation of the mon- 
astery bell, echoed with unmistakable clearness across Lake 
Boulet to my windows in the Chalet de Notre Dame des Eaux 
on a slope of Mont Revard, where, as befitted an enlisted man 
on leave, I was installed in a bed-chamber which had been 
the quondam abode of a gay German baroness. 

I would sit for hours on my little balcony overlooking the 
blue lake, a novel forgotten in my lap, staring out across the 
water at the impressive bulk of Hautecombe that rose beyond. 
Dared I risk it? Could I bear to have my illusions about La 
Trappe and my own countrymen shattered? To be the first 
Yank to visit such a place, is one thing; to go ‘on pilgrimage 
to a monastery which for months had been one of the sights 
of soldier tourists in Aix-les-Bains, might be quite another. 
The Abbaye de Hautecombe is the burial place of the House 
of Savoy; this family contributes toward the support of the 
monks in return for the guardianship the latter exercise over 
the tombs of their ancestors, and spacious apartments are 
kept in readiness for royal visitors at all times. Shortly be- 
fore my arrival, a souvenir fiend among the doughboys had 
made off with the immense key to these rooms, and I knew 
not what other depredations had been committed. 

How had the quiet Trappists, suddenly become an object 
of interest to vast, boisterous throngs, reacted to this extraor- 
dinary interlude in their lives? I lounged around the Casino, 
then transformed into a mammoth “Y” hut, full of such in- 
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nocuous delights as ginger pop and chocolate bars, disconso- 
lately watching boat load after boat load leave for the tour 
around the lake, the focal point of which was Hautecombe. 
The Casino seemed a dreary place. Corners of that palace of 
pleasure, where kings had once made love and the fate of 
chancellories had been discussed, were now given over to the 
barber-shop persiflage of Main Street, and lurking, smirking 
ministerial figures in ill-fitting uniforms who eased up to you 
and asked apropos of nothing: “Do you believe on Jesus?” 

In the end I had to go. The group in which I found my- 
self was a perfect cross-section of America. My immediate 
companions were a Jewish haberdasher from Ohio and a free- 
thinking cow-puncher from Montana. With the latter I had 
achieved a close friendship. He was one of those splendid 
types of natural nobility one met so often in the army, who 
found themselves confronted with the great adventure without 
previous instruction in any theistic system of thought, how- 
ever unsatisfactory, as pagan as a naked savage. And like 
them, through a groping, passionate longing for higher things, 
his mind was as a ploughed field awaiting the coming of the 
sower. When finally the “Y” Secretary who acted as boat- 
swain stuck his megaphone almost into my face and yelled: 
“Last call! If you want to see the Abbey, here’s your chance!” 
I could not refuse when my friend gave me a prodigious jab 
in the ribs and said: “Let’s go!” 

His was no ordinary curiosity. One sensed behind those 
alert, honest eyes a titanic inner fermentation of some kind. 
I had taken him with me to Benediction in the beautiful parish 
church on the previous evening, and his questions had later 
been numerous and intelligent. Realizing that God’s ways are 
devious, and that sometimes fools may serve His ends better 
than the wise, I rose at once. 

“Now, fellers,’” admonished the boatswain in a dismal 
camaraderie, as we departed, “if you knew as much about these 
Romish places as I do, you’d know that they’re all out for the 
coin. Don’t any of you put more than half a franc on the 
plates at the Abbey!” 

As the boat got under way, a lady secretary mounted a 
capstan and officiated as spieler, pointing out objects of in- 
terest along the shore. This good soul was, all unconsciously, 
a kind of female Artemas Ward. Her discourse, as it flitted 
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through the avenues of history, was a fearful and wonderful 
thing. It is truly amazing how these people can make anti- 
Catholic points and specious propaganda out of the most un- 
promising material. I ventured to dispute one of her state- 
ments as we chugged by the pass patronized by Hannibal and 
his elephants some centuries since, and she glared at me as if 
she wished one of the pachyderms would topple down the 
cliffs, then and there, to squelch me. On coming abreast of 
the quay, we saw that a tall monk, who startlingly resembled 
Pius X., had come down to greet us, smiling broadly. 

“Howdy, Pére Berchmans!” called out the boatswain 
cheerily. 

“Berchmans!” sniffed the lady secretary. “Imagine a 
man with such romantic eyes being a German! I thought 
these people called each other by their first names and took a 
new one when they became monks.” 

“That is precisely what this one has done,” I said. “He 
has called himself after the great St. John Berchmans—a 
Jesuit!” I added cruelly, watching her squirm. 

“I don’t think I have had the pleasure of meeting you 
before,” the Trappist said to her suavely, holding out his hand 
and speaking in excellent English. “I am Father Berchmans, 
the Superior here.” 

Then he gave me a sly, humorous wink and squeezed my 
arm, as who should say: “Well, I’m glad there’s at least one 
on my side today!” 

Like a fat, wriggling olive drab snake, the-sightseers fol- 
lowed the monk and the secretaries up the hill to the Abbey. 
It was extremely interesting to watch these men as we rambled 
through the ancient corridors; after the horrors of the 
trenches they feasted their eyes hungrily, gluttonously on the 
beauty about them, yet they seemed, many of them, ill at ease 
and half afraid. When a cowled figure with downcast eyes 
shuffled by us intent on some monastic errand, I saw men with 
decorations for bravery on their breasts tremble and look 
furtively about them as if they expected to see the trap-door 
of some weird dungeon suddenly agape. The glow and 
warmth of the Ages of Faith, still lingering in this hallowed 
spot, undeniably touched them with its poignant appeal, but 
they held aloof, afraid of their fears. So it is to have a Prot- 
estant education. 
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“Boys, we’ve got to hand it to the frogs for art, at least,” 
the lady secretary was saying, as her disciples paused to ad- 
mire an intricately carved bit of marble. 

Hautecombe is more Italian than French, and the treas- 
ures it houses are almost exclusively the work of Italian artists 
and sculptors. I fled discreetly to the garden. Presently my 
erstwhile companions joined me. 

“What do you think of it?” I asked. 

“It’s got me locoed,” the cow-puncher admitted. 

“I think these men are throwing their lives away,” re- 
sponded the Jew. 

After all, he was not the only one to whom the service of a 
Bernard de Clairvaux had been less intelligible than that of a 
Francis Xavier, not the only one who looked at the gift of the 
lover rather than at the love of the giver, not the only one 
who judged by the dim sight of mortal man rather than with 
the clear gaze of the Searcher of Hearts. 

“But peace must have its heroes as well as war,” I pro- 
. tested. “The same manly qualities and generosity of soul 
{ which led so many Americans to enlist, prompts these men to 
embrace the life of the cloister. Not all are called to it, 
just as not all are called forth from the ranks to receive 
medals.” 

We were sitting on a rustic bench overlooking the water. 
Beyond, Aix like a fairy city, reared its milk-white walls. 

“An interesting phase of this War to me has been that 
men have been called from the ranks to receive medals,” ob- 
served the Jew, puffing ruminatively at a cigarette. 

“Did you ever notice that in the old stories of valor, the 
hero is always ‘an officer and a gentleman?’ Homer spent his 
talent on birds like Odysseus, Menelaus and Agamemnon, or 
superior smart Alecks like Hector and Achilles. Certain tales 
of Froissart seem tame to me now when I think of the extraor- 
dinary stunts I have seen simple bucks perform, and only a 
few got recognition for them. The fact is, bravery that would 
make a Byron throw a back-flip, is now so common as to ex- 
cite no comment. People now appreciate as never before the 
heroism potent in average individuals. Wait and see,” he 
added with racial shrewdness, “what a drug on the market 
American war books will be!” 

“Are you a college man?” I asked. 
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“You bet!” he answered proudly. “Valpariso University. 
I took a regular arts course there—began working and scrimp- 
ing for it when I was ten years old. My father was a teacher 
in a Talmud Torah school, and mighty ambitious for me, the 
only boy of a big family. They all helped. Our little rooms 
were turned into a sweatshop. I can see my poor, bent old 
mother yet, toiling away there under a kerosene lamp and 
looking across the table at my father, over a mountain of 
little pants, to say: ‘Nu, maybe a woe is by all this saving! 
Maybe, when our little Jake is a great man from his books, he 
will forget us.’ ” 

He stared meditatively across the lake for a moment. 

“But I didn’t forget em,” he went on. “Not that [’'m a 
great man, by any means. But I have been successful. I own 
my own store, which my sisters are now running for me, and 
before I left I put up the whole bunch in one of the nicest, 
most modern houses you’d want to see!” 

I made a quick readjustment of my mental perspective. 

“Do you think your father wasted his time at the Talmud 
Torah?” I ventured at length. 

His mouth shut like a steel trap. 

“My father could have gotten himself a job that paid him 
some real money. Now that we are in a position to give our 
mother a little fun, she is too old and tired to enjoy it.” 

“But what would have become of Judaism through the 
centuries if those old, unselfish Rabbinical scholars had not 
held the torch of sacred learning aloft to lead the others on 
the way? Can’t you see that men such as he are, after all, 
the real hope of Israel? The few may suffer in the process, 
but it is for the welfare of the multitude.” 

“I suppose that’s so,” he assented rebelliously. “Still—” 

“What men like your father do for the Jew, contemplative 
monks like the Trappists do for the Catholic. They are the 
seers who lead us along the difficult path to holiness.” 

“It’s a gruesome ideal of life, nevertheless, that of these 
monks. Like everybody else, I have put up with tough condi- 
tions in the army, knowing that the confounded war has to 
end soon, but to think of these men voluntarily enduring their 
routine for years and years—” 

“I have called them the heroes of peace, but peace, on 
earth, is only a relative term,” I retorted. “There is always 
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the eternal warfare against the world, the flesh and the devil, 
and so these monks must fight their good fight to the end.” 

The man from Montana had wandered away from us and 
now stood in a nearby cabbage field discussing crops with a 
weather-beaten Lay Brother. He beckoned to us to join him. 

“He can talk,” he said, pointing to the brown-garbed monk 
with the naive air of a child who had discovered a similar 
ability in a mechanical doll. 

It was evident that the two had become good friends. 

“Mais, il est un Goth!” cried the Brother, pinching the big 
cow-puncher’s biceps. “Nous avons besoin des garcons comme 
celui-la!” 

“I’m afraid the monks would go broke keeping you in 
habits,” remarked the Jew dryly, surveying our strapping com- 
panion. “Think of the material it would take!” 

The subject of this badinage seemed unaccountably em- 
barrassed. A warning whistle came from our little steamer, 
toward which the crowd was once more slowly drifting. The 
Brother walked with us down the hill. He hoped, in a whis- 
pered aside, that the young man was not angry with him, he 
had not meant to offend. The cow-puncher had grasped the 
monk’s outstretched hand in one of his huge paws, muttered 
a few words in soldier French, and lost himself in the throng 
on deck. 

“C’est l'appel!” I answered, hurriedly shaking the aston- 
ished Trappist’s hand. 

That evening I heard my friend asking the long-suffering 
girl at the Information Desk where a horse might be hired and, 
wonderingly, I left him to his own devices. The next morn- 
ing, while I was enjoying my matutinal eggs in the baronial 
bed, he strode moodily into the room and gave me the story. 
In the West, he explained, when people wanted to settle any- 
thing in their minds, they jumped on horseback and by the 
time animal and rider were exhausted, some decision was sure 
to be arrived at. In Aix he had been obliged to rely on 
shank’s mare. He had actually climbed most of Mont Revard 
during the night. Passing one of the little villages that dot 
the mountain side, he had paused to rest. It was late, the 
tiny cottages were wrapped in slumber, but through the win- 
dow of a house near the church a light gleamed dimly. He 
drew near it and looked in. Before him, on a shabby prie- 
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dieu, knelt a big man in his shirt sleeves and trousers of 
horizon-blue, staring intently at a crucifix before him on the 
wall. His coat, which he had thrown over a chair, bore the 
ribbon of the Médaille Militaire. He was a poilu, and yet more 
than a poilu, for on the door hung a black soutane. He stood 
there for hours it seemed, watching this man in fascination. 
Here was a “Holy Joe” who was really working at it. At last 
the figure stirred, the priest looked up, drawn by his gaze and 
without a trace of surprise, came to the door and bade him 
enter. He did so. His host knew a little English; he knew a 
little French. They had a little white wine, many cigarettes 
and a long conversation. 

“What then?” I urged, as he paused in his recital. 

“He cleared up everything,” he responded. “It’s all true 
—the whole thing!” 

“Well?” 

“I’ve got to be a Catholic. And if I live to get a dis- 
charge, I’m coming back to Hautecombe.” 

“What!” 

“You heard me. Remember what that Brother said—” 

“But there are Trappist houses back home,” I reminded 
him. 

“This is where I got the idea, and this is where I’m going 
to try it out,” he answered firmly. 

There it was, a life-long murmur in the hearts of most, 
perhaps, but to him as a voice in the night. I shall seek out 
many faces on my return to France; in the choir at Haute- 
combe only one will hold interest for me. Somehow, I know 
it will be there. 

It was a White Father, on retreat at the Abbaye de Belle- 
fontaine, in order to get, as he expressed it, the army out of 
his system, before returning to his Kabyles and his cous-cous, 
who pointed out a clue to this seeming miracle of grace. 

“Before the War,” he said, “sacrifice was almost the Lost 
Impression. In these past few years, I have seen the light 
kindled on Calvary burning brightly in the most unexpected 
places. Men have learned many things during this troubled 
time, not the least of which is the worth of suffering. For 
myself, I know I shall be more resigned than ever to the life 
of the missions.” 

“Do you think vocations will increase appreciably?” 
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“Without doubt. Religion is not the attenuated system of 
ethics it was for too many people before the War; it is now a 
living force, elemental, basic. And men who have made in- 
credible sacrifices simply for their country, are bound to ask 
themselves why they should not in increasing numbers make 
them for their God.” 

“Do you think La Trappe will be affected?” 

“Inevitably. The great need of our time is deliberate- 
ness. So many of us have forgotten how to reflect, to med- 
itate. Had we been less fond of surface values, this inter- 
lude of anarchy would never have occurred. It is at times 
like these that the world needs contemplative monks most. 
The world of physical action has failed; the world of spiritual 
contemplation must take its place, and the spiritual energy 
necessary to leaven the masses is best generated in the hushed 
cloisters and sonant chapels of penitential religious and the 
unfailing power of their intercessions. Only thus will men 
keep before them the difference between true and false, tem- 
poral and eternal, right and wrong.” 

“But the War involved a great moral principle,” I haz- 
arded. “When you left the desert—” 

He shifted his red fez to the back of his head. 

“What will you?” he demanded in a business-like tone. 
“La Patrie!” 

He was a true Frenchman. 


A SILVER JUBILEE. 
BY E. H. F. 


A MOTHER whispers: 
“Thy priestly years are silver-hued on earth, 
But I am keeping all thy days from birth 
With One Who understands my joy divine 
That thou—His Priest—eternally art mine!” 











THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORKER IN AN ITALIAN DISTRICT. 


BY DAISY H. MOSELEY. 


SA HE Catholic social worker who finds her oppor- 
tunity for service in family case work among 
the Italian poor in the United States is fortunate. 
As a Catholic she has a distinct right to this par- 
ticular service, because, whether we Catholics of 
America will or not, the problems of the Italian immigrant 
and his family are our problems, and their solution is in some 
measure our responsibility. The sense of possessing the right 
to this heritage is an asset to the social service worker, and 
the heritage is a wonderful one. Most of our Italian poor are 
industrious, lovable and generous, with great potentialities 
for good, but they are confronted with difficulties which are 
made more serious by the strangeness of our language and 
customs, and their mode of living causes them to be exposed 
to numerous dangers, physical and moral. Hence they are 
often in need of the aid of trained social workers. 

Sympathy is the keynote of fortunate approach in Italian 
social work. It takes much knowledge of resources, great 
common sense and firmness, and a certain gift for lucid 
speech and direction to treat a case successfully. Possibly a 
true understanding of her clients’ attitude is much to demand 
of the family case worker, but she can at least study enough of 
their national psychology and customs, and of their ordinary 
manner of living, to enable her to comprehend why certain 
conditions exist, and what is the Italians’ attitude towards 
them. . 
The student of social service looks in vain for an adequate 
literature descriptive of conditions in our congested Italian 
districts. The social literature in which the “Little Italys” of 
America are depicted, usually contains atmosphere and little 
else; it is redolent of macaroni and tomato sauce; it echoes 
the music of hurdy gurdies and the laughter of dancing chil- 
dren; it makes, in fact, delightful reading, but contains little 
definite information. This atmosphere has an Old World 
charm which tempts the lover of the quaint, but the love of 
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the quaint tends to grow less as the long black tenement stairs 
grow longer. If she would not lose her zeal, the worker must 
have a foundation more solid than atmosphere on which to 
build. 

This solid foundation is knowledge of facts, and there is 
much available printed matter, not literary or artistic, but 
brim full of facts. Studied in the light of one’s particular in- 
terest in conditions among Italians in America, the reports of 
the Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration, and the 
United States Census reports become fascinating reading. In 
the card index of a library of sociology or religion can be 
found the titles of various valuable studies of phases of Italian 
life in our cities; and the reports of societies which have been 
devoted to work among them throw many side lights. Other 
information which aids in contact with one’s clients is infor- 
mation about Italy itself. The Italian speaks lovingly of his 
“paese,” the part of Italy in which he lived, and if the visitor 
is sufficiently well read or well traveled to enable her to dis- 
cuss that native heath, its beauties or industries or some in- 
teresting fact about it, she and her client have a common in- 
terest for conversation. Time spent in general conversation 
may not prove time wasted. For with no other group is it so 
essential to have a friendly, leisurely approach as with the 
Italians. They are naturally social and disinclined to haste, 
and hasty dictatorial treatment is distasteful to them. One 
may find it irksome to spend an hour or longer in a first visit, 
and more irksome to have to see innumerable wedding and 
confirmation photographs, but such a visit has tremendous 
psychological value. 

Probably most of the Italians in America live in sections 
peopled almost entirely by their compatriots; thus the social 
service worker among them finds herself grappling with only 
one national psychology because her group of clients is 
homogeneous. This tendency to congregate presents, how- 
ever, some difficulties for the American worker: it lessens the 
necessity of the immigrant for the language of the country 
and, in consequence, he often fails to learn English. It also 
tends to preserve traditions and customs little in accord with 
American life. 

When she enters upon life in a crowded section, the in- 
telligent worker realizes that she is to meet with every ques- 
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tion known to modern philanthropy and, during her first day 
in an Italian district, she learns that most of these problems 
will be quadrupled in complexity by one cause: language. 
Relatively few social workers who have Italian clients speak 
pure Italian or one dialect, not to mention the difficult dialects 
of Piacenza and Calabria and parts of Sicily. Their clients 
are, as a rule, ignorant, and frequently can read no language. 
They have heard almost as little English as they would have 
heard in Italy, and most of the women, save the very young 
ones, have lived so entirely among their compatriots that they 
speak no English; others speak and understand so imperfectly 
that one cannot judge how incorrectly they may report a con- 
versation. How small a chance the American visitor and the 
client have to comprehend each other! Children, even were 
it right to employ them as interpreters, and it is not, are in- 
exact, and they know neither language in its entireness. If 
an interpreter must be the medium, the Italian woman prefers 
to choose her own, usually a friend whom she trusts. The 
visitor may find this person less gifted than someone she 
would choose herself, but if she is wise she will not substitute 
a stranger. 

Each individual must solve the dilemma for herself, but 
the visitor who knows a few phrases of Italian, expedites and 
facilitates her work. If she can ask the baby’s name and age 
in the mother’s native tongue and understand the answer 
given, she progresses far more quickly in her acquaintance 
with mother and baby, for friendly inquiries are chilled by 
translation. 

A serious problem which evolves from the language diffi- 
culty is a child problem; it contains the germ of many present 
and many future sufferings, and therefore it is a point to at- 
tack if social workers are not to be entirely baffled in their 
efforts to prevent delinquency among their young clients. 
The immigrant family comes to America and settles in an 
Italian district. The father finds work as a rule among his 
fellow-countrymen; the mother keeps the home in a tenement 
inhabited by other Italians. Neither is so situated as to learn 
to speak English. The children, however, are quickly dis- 
covered by the school authorities, and are required to attend 
school; they are often placed in ungraded classes which are 
devoted exclusively to the study of English. After about three 
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months spent in such a class the little Italian has mastered a 
good speaking knowledge of English; he has imbibed a vast 
amount of American patriotism, and knows about George 
Washington’s unwillingness to prevaricate and Abraham Lin- 
coln’s splitting the rails. With childish enthusiasm he has be- 
come American, and with childish weakness he has perhaps 
grown ashamed of his Italian parentage. 

It is indeed well that he should become American, but his 
parents are Italian, and if they are to retain necessary par- 
ental control, he must not be allowed to lose respect for Italy, 
to forget his father’s language, or to feel that he is his father’s 
superior because he can serve as family interpreter and per- 
haps swear a little in English. 

No one who knows these fascinating children will fail to 
see dangerous elements in their behavior at home—elements 
which bode ill for society in the future. The social worker 
who evolves means of keeping her clients and their children 
in touch with each other and who inspires in them mutual 
respect, is helping to overcome these dangers. 

Granted that difference in language constitutes perhaps 
the greatest national difference, and presents the most tangible 
difficulty, the varying customs and traditions merit equal con- 
sideration. Many of these Old World peasant prejudices 
seem worse than nonsense to a modern young American, but 
there is no means to estimate the unhappiness a zealous young 
woman may cause when she attempts to direct the destiny of 
a member of a family and defies the customs and prejudices 
of others of the family and their neighbors. To avoid this she 
must be acquainted with the customs. There are books de- 
scriptive of Italian peasant customs, and the social worker in 
America can derive much useful knowledge from case rec- 
ords of Italian clients of charitable organizations and courts. 

Perhaps the most evident difficulties which evolve from 
the customs have to do with the privileges of women. Not to 
consider at all the married woman, take the question of rec- 
reation for adolescent girls and young women. The young 
social worker thinks herself, as a rule, privileged to lead her 
own life; she goes almost wherever she pleases and with whom- 
soever she chooses within certain bounds of convention. She 
would advocate such independence for the bright, attractive 
Italian woman of her own age. But should she encourage the 
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Italian girl in such a course until the latter defies the custom 
of her family and goes perhaps to the moving pictures with a 
man unchaperoned, that girl may meet with all the horrors of 
being disowned by her family, scorned by the neighbors, not 
desired as a wife by any compatriot, and eventually cast out 
entirely from the society of her own group, because it is a 
tradition that an unmarried woman should not go un- 
chaperoned. 

It is not necessary that the social worker should be con- 
verted to the wisdom of this tradition, but she must recognize 
its existence, and respect its dictates. Truly, the problem of 
the fun-loving Italian girl who wishes to spend her hours of 
freedom as the American girls among whom she works spend 
theirs, is a serious one. Here is an opportunity for construc- 
tive and preventive work, because the desire to be a normal 
American doubtless leads many a pretty girl of Italian par- 
entage into shocking her family and her friends by some ac- 
tion in itself perfectly harmless, and their attitude towards 
her may cause her to drift into actual delinquency. 

The physical problems which prevail wherever there are 
crowded and poor living conditions, are prevalent among the 
Italians in the great cities, because they live usually in thickly 
congested sections. Certain aspects of these problems may 
be peculiar to one group, but on the whole they can be treated 
as in other groups. Here again, however, the social service 
visitor will realize that the homemakers, not the young ones 
as a rule, but the middle aged, are so handicapped by their 
ignorance of English that they cannot always avail themselves 
of employment bureaus, clinics, milk stations, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, or other agencies established to aid the poor. If 
the visitor makes the contact between her client and one of 
these agencies, she can be sure that the client will avail her- 
self of its services and teach her neighbors to do so. This is 
especially true in regard to hospitals and dispensaries. 

Other assets in treatment of Italian cases can be relied 
on in the solving of financial problems. Financial problems 
are, of course, numerous. They are largely the result of sea- 
sonal occupation, day’s work, piecework and other means of 
subsistence which yield irregularly. There is often no fixed 
income, and sickness or lockouts carry distress in their wake. 
Among other groups the social worker frequently finds her- 
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self facing a financial crisis with a friendless family. It may 
strike the uninitiated as odd, but one seldom finds an isolated 
family in an Italian district in America; careful inquiry will 
almost invariably reveal that the client has relatives or friends 
within the district or within reach, who can help and advise. 
The Italian usually belongs to an Italian Benefit Society, and 
he usually carries a small insurance policy for each member 
of his family. Another matter worthy of comment is, that in 
cases of financial distress it is seldom necessary to give the 
frequently demoralizing direct relief of food and money. 
The case worker can take reasonable time to procure med- 
ical aid or employment or a regular weekly allowance or 
whatever kind of assistance the family requires, because she 
knows generous Italian neighbors in the tenement will slip 
in with food and clothing; will perhaps lend a month’s rent 
in advance; will exercise the privileges of neighborly charity. 

Many isolated questions present themselves, such as the 
establishment of rights to mothers’ pensions, and the depor- 
tation of families or individuals, but they are the various prob- 
lems of aliens and not peculiar to Italians. The trained so- 
cial worker knows her resources in such instances. There are 
peculiar problems, however, which no social worker can ig- 
nore: these relate to religion. 

It has been said advisedly that no social worker can ig- 
nore the religious problems among the Italians. The success- 
ful non-Catholic case worker knows fully as well as the Cath- 
olic that the average Italian is essentially Catholic; if she sees 
that her clients are neglecting the sacraments, especially if 
she finds that they fail to have their children baptized, she is 
aware of signs of danger; she fears to hear of other serious 
lapses not only from formal religion, but from morality. 

The wise social service worker knows that she is not as a 
rule qualified to give spiritual advice; she is equally certain 
that her clients need such advice; Italian clients may be espe- 
cially in need of it if, through failure to understand the cus- 
toms and language of the new country, they have drifted 
away from their religion. In ordinary cases the Catholic so- 
cial worker can refer the difficulty to the pastor; it is her priv- 
ilege to be the link between the new country and customs and 
the old long-treasured religion, and to help entire families to 
safeguard their Faith. 
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One hears much of the dangers of proselytism among our 
Italian poor, and they are grave—but one hears little of a 
more prevalent danger: civil marriage with no religious cere- 
mony. Why this habit of being married only by a magistrate 
should have gained such ground among our younger Italians is 
a puzzle, but the fact remains that unnumbered young, ener- 
getic Italian couples who have their children baptized, whose 
homes are adorned with holy pictures, who are Catholics at 
heart, are living under the ban of excommunication. The 
causes and results of this difficulty are manifold: that it should 
exist so largely among the young Italians who have grown up 
in America seems to point to previous inadequate religious 
instruction among Italian children, or to a lapse of religious 
care during the drifting and acquisitive age of adolescence. 
The harm has already been done, in most cases, before the 
social worker meets them. However, when she meets with 
couples who have not been married in the Church, she must 
attempt to prevent further evils by getting the couple properly 
married. This is not so easy a task as having the baby bap- 
tized—and many are the weary hours she will work before she 
accomplishes her purpose. If she is wise, she realizes that 
these are hours spent in preventive work—and in that highest 
of labors: the prevention of evil and the furthering of good. 

All Catholics are aware of the danger attendant upon neg- 
lecting the religious instruction of children, and, of course, 
where numbers of Catholic children go to the public schools 
as our Italians do, the danger is great. Here again, however, 
the Italian custom is a great asset. As the Italian mother in- 
sists on baptism, so does she insist on the child’s making his 
First Communion and being confirmed—and should she not 
the child would in all likelihood do so himself, for Confirma- 
tion and First Communion days are great days in the Italian 
child’s life. 

The Catholic social worker can, of course, aid in prepara- 
tion for the Sacraments, but the great need for the trained 
case worker’s care comes at a later period in the child’s career: 
in the age of adolescence. The trying years which intervene 
between the time of First Communion and the time of settling 
to a regular vocation, are years in which the adolescent crave 
excitement. In gratifying this craving the young people often 
get into difficulties, and the problems peculiar to this age 
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which present themselves to the social worker are numerous; 
the religious problems are not the least among them. The 
social worker comes into contact with her young client per- 
haps through the Juvenile Court or Probation Officer or 
through the school authorities, persons who, though trained 
in their particular duties, may understand neither Catholicism 
nor the Italian temperament, and therefore seek the aid of the 
social worker who specializes in work among Italians. The 
Catholic social worker is especially fitted to give this aid. She 
it is who can most readily renew the child’s contact with his 
church and pastor, and help him to get a new start. 

The possibility that an Italian girl may drift into delin- 
quency through her parents’ lack of comprehension of Amer- 
ican customs has been mentioned. Another possibility is that 
young Italians may drift into deceit through a desire to 
work. A lie to obtain working papers may be the foundation 
on which a dishonest career is builded—and this temptation 
to lie exists in a great degree for Italian youth among the poor. 
Italian families are usually large, and the financial returns of 
the average family are irregular. By the time a girl is twelve 
or thirteen years old there are often several other children at 
home, and she is requisitioned to help care for them, to cook 
and wash and sweep. For this she receives, of course, no 
remuneration. She probably has been deft with her needle 
since her eighth or ninth year, and knows that needlework in 
shops and factories brings money and gives respite from house- 
hold cares. The temptation to lie about her age and get her 
working papers is sometimes too great. This deceit becomes 
a religious problem to the Catholic social worker; she realizes 
its significance in the child’s future life. It is an exceedingly 
difficult problem to handle when the social worker meets with 
it where great poverty exists, where the child’s earnings are 
really needed. In such instances, if the social worker is re- 
sourceful and tactful, she can help form a splendid character; 
if she blunders, and perhaps she may blunder by too severe 
treatment of the moral aspect of the case, forgetting the in- 
sidious temptation, she may cause the child to drift away from 
a religion which dictates absolute honesty, may even pre- 
cipitate her into a career of religious doubt. 

The wise social worker will insist on making the case 
known to the proper authorities, even though she may happen 
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upon it quite accidentally, but she will convince the child that 
it is best to do so, and she will find means to tide the ambitious 
girl or boy over the year or two which must pass before he or 
she can work under the law. 

It is to the adolescent, perhaps, that Protestant proselytism 
is most dangerous, and the average Catholic who thinks of 
Italian districts thinks simultaneously of proselytism. The 
Catholic social worker meets with a few serious difficulties 
when she encounters the zeal of the Protestant workers for 
converts among the Italians. She must be careful not to 
overrate the difficulties nor to underrate the Protestant 
proselytizers. 

Visits to Catholic and avowedly Protestant institutions in 
a given Italian district will impress one fact indelibly upon 
the mind: the average Italian is essentially Catholic or he 
would avail himself more of the creature comforts of the 
Protestant institutions; he must realize something of the dan- 
gers of proselytism, or he must feel that the Protestant atmos- 
phere is too chill, else one would certainly find greater num- 
bers of Italians in Protestant settlements. In New York, 
where a few Catholic Italian Settlements exist, one finds them 
thronged with children; the happy noise is so great that one 
wonders how the hard-worked teachers can instruct in sewing 
and perhaps in catechism; it is a strange contrast to the or- 
derly precision and perhaps lonely emptiness of the Protestant 
settlement. 

However, among her clients the Catholic worker will al- 
most invariably discover some who, apparently for no rea- 
sons save material ones, frequent Protestant churches and 
settlements. The task of convincing these clients that they 
are weakening their faith by their own deceitful action is a 
delicate one: these settlements offer pleasures which Catholic 
settlements do not offer, and one has no substitute to suggest 
to the client. Of course, the only solution here is Catholic 
education, and to this end endowed Catholic settlement houses 
will be a great aid. 

In the course of her work the Catholic will meet with cap- 
able, self-sacrificing Italian Protestant ministers and social 
workers, who are equipped with knowledge of both English 
and Italian, and who have large sums of money at their com- 
mand. These Italians are not always renegades from the true 
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faith; in some cases their ancestors were Protestants. With 
such ministers and social workers the Catholic must, of course, 
treat as frankly of her problems with her clients as she would 
with Americans. She will find that they also recognize cer- 
tain problems as peculiar to their poor compatriots, and that 
they recognize her right as a Catholic to work among Italian 
Catholics. 

If the worker finds among her clients Italians who have 
forsaken Catholicism for Protestantism and investigates the 
history of the case thoroughly, she will probably find mar- 
riage or divorce associated with that history; or desire for 
worldly success in a “Protestant country” may have been re- 
sponsible. Of course such families, which she believes should 
be Catholic, are problem families for the case worker. She 
may be the means of restoring to such a family its precious 
Catholic heritage. 

One group for which proselytism has few dangers is that 
of the aged Italians, but the aged may give the case worker 
grave concern. In many Italian homes one finds the grand- 
mother or grandfather, not so old in years perhaps, as in days 
of unceasing hard work and poverty. This old person is a 
pitiful member of the household: childish, and afraid or un- 
able to go out alone, he or she sits in the home year after year. 
The discovery of such a person and the alleviation of his 
wants, spiritual and physical, is often possible to the social 
worker. By a simple word to the pastor, she may enable the 
client to receive the sacraments regularly. 

In dealing with religious problems among the Italian poor, 
the Catholic social worker is certainly assisted by mutual be- 
lief in Catholic doctrine, and it is not too much to say that this 
kinship of Catholicism, aids her in approaching every prob- 
lem, whether spiritual or physical. Yet this very kinship of- 
fers another and dangerous aspect, in that an American well 
instructed in her faith may think she finds cause for scandal 
among Italian Catholics. She would be astounded to be told 
that it was Pharisaical scandal—but, before she condemns her 
clients as bad Catholics, she must consider what are and are 
not the essentials of religion—and she must not forget the cir- 
cumstances of her clients’ lives. For example, it is a com- 
mandment of the Church that Catholics hear Mass on Sundays, 
but an Italian woman who has a number of very small chil- 
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dren near the same age—and no one with whom she may 
leave them if her husband’s work as barber or waiter or la- 
borer takes him away in the early morning—has a great temp- 
tation not to leave ihe home, would perhaps do wrong did she 
leave. Instead of being scandalized by this very prevalent 
phase of life, the social worker will recognize that the mother 
must be aided in this difficulty. Day nurseries are established 
for the care of children whose mothers work, and perhaps 
some such temporary Sunday morning care may be given to 
children whose mothers are at Mass. 

The deprivation suffered by a Catholic who cannot hear 
Mass on Sunday can scarcely be comprehended by a Prot- 
estant, and this is only one of the problems which a Catholic 
can most readily understand. Even in this limited discussion 
of the problems of the Italian poor, it will be seen that they 
are difficulties which should appeal primarily to the Catholic 
woman—and especially to the Catholic social service worker. 

Through the ages of Christianity, the Church has invari- 
ably responded to the needs of the times by the establishment 
of orders or societies to meet those needs. In our age she 
recognizes the necessity for trained social workers among the 
sick and poor, and it is to be hoped that many lay women who 
respond to her call, will recognize the necessity for specialized 
training for work among the Italian poor, work which cannot 
fail to reward the laborer. 
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BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 









“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.’—Keats. 






Au, true, my Poet, but far truer still 
Of those things never glimpsed by mortal eyes, 

That with their beauty or their terror thrill: 
Abysmal Pits of red and yawning Hell, 

Vast league on league of palaced Paradise; 
And closer yet that hidden Miracle, 

At sacring of the Mass—the Host’s chaste Veil 

That doth assume the Splendor of the Grail! 


















BAZIN AND HARDY. 


A STUDY IN COMPARISONS WITH A CONTRAST. 
BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


<=] RENCH fiction of today numbers many brilliant 
hy] names. There is Anatole France, master of style, 
RAy of urbanity, and of a delicate irony, always keen 
Ag Sel and sometimes poisonous. There is Marcel Pré- 
vost, brilliant, colorful, rich in vitality, who has 
sounded the depths of feminine emotion. There is Paul 
Bourget, adept in psychological analysis, who lays human 
hearts upon the clinical table and dissects them with dexterous 
scalpel. There is René Bazin, who, despite his ample powers, 
lacks France’s limpid style and his subtle irony, Prévost’s pas- 
sion, and Bourget’s power of analysis. Perhaps, however, on 
these counts we should have no regrets. Had he their peculiar 
gifts, he might suffer from their peculiar weaknesses. He 
might depart as far from those things that are lovely and of 
good report as did Anatole France in his descent from Syl- 
vestre Bonnard to L’Anneau D’Améthyste. With Prévost’s 
passion, he might have failed to give us those supreme scenes 
in which, unlike Prévost, he sanctified self-restraint. Finally, 
did he possess Bourget’s gift of analysis, he might, like him, 
have made the mistake of sinking the novelist in the surgeon. 

As a matter of fact, Bazin occupies a place apart among 
contemporary French novelists. His finest novels, Les Noellet, 
De Toute Son Ame, L’Isolée, Donatienne, suggest no ready 
comparison with theirs. There is nothing in La Reine 
Pédauque or M. Jéréme Coignard, in Les Viérges Fortes or Le 
Jardin Secret, in Cosmopolis or Le Disciple that naturally 
brings Bazin to mind. Quite the contrary. His attitude 
towards life, the qualities of his art, his interest in the children 
of the soil, his emotional restraint, -his robustness, his human 
sympathy (no creature of social theorizing, but child of the 
heart)—all these conspire to stamp his work as unique among 
so much that is overwrought and self-conscious. He does not 
stifle you with perfume or the odor of orchids; he has no in- 
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terest in the supersubtleties of sophisticated souls; to him as 
to the Celt, love is a sentiment, not a passion, and thus instead 
of such hectic beings as Prévost’s Lea Surier and George 
Orsten, we have Henriette Madiot and Etienne Loutrel, in the 
tenderness of whose renunciation is typified the restraint with 
which René Bazin can treat the noblest and the most abused 
emotion in the world. 

_“ Asa unique figure among contemporary French novelists, 
Bazin is not without a counterpart across the channel. In 
the company of living English writers of fiction, one man 
stands out in impressive isolation,| whose genius, despite his 
years of silence, there is none to challenge, and whose contri- 
bution in the field of fiction has left its abiding impress, 
whether for good or ill. \ Tess of the D'Urbervilles, The Return 
of the Native, and Far From the Madding Crowd are sur- 
charged with qualities which are typical of Thomas Hardy. 
They are the work of no hands but his. The “Hardian trick” 
is a secret of genius which no adventurous analyst has yet 
managed to penetrate. But the critic need not feel too deadly 
a discouragement; the typical qualities of Hardy are not far 
to seek, and to the lover of Bazin they open the way to many 
striking points of similarity between the two novelists, despite 
one of fundamental but mutually illuminating contrast. 

To say that Bazin is inferior to Hardy as a constructionist, 
implies no necessary disparagement. For since the author of 
Tom Jones (that novel whose plot, with that of Gdipus 
Tyrannos, Coleridge pronounced the most perfect in exist- 
ence), no English novelist can be classed with Hardy for per- 
fection of plot construction. In this his mastery of the novel 
is as indisputable as is that of Poe in the case of the short 
story. He carried into fiction that sense of proportion and 
interdependence of parts which he had learned from his early 
study of architecture, and profited from it as signally as did 
Poe from his talent in mathematics, Hoffman from his skill 
in painting, and Newman, the stylist, from his love of the 
violin. 

It is in their general method of developing character that 
Hardy and Bazin are comparable. Neither is a relentless 
psychologist who wearies the reader with analyses of motives 
like George Eliot in the comparative, and Paul Bourget in the 
superlative, degree. Nor is the reader plagued with those 
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tenuousities and ultra-refinements with which Henry James 
ruined much of his later work, enmeshing his men and women 
in the threads of his fine-spun introspections until they seemed 
as incapable of spontaneous action as a fly in a spider’s web. 
The novels of both Bazin and Hardy are crowded with inci- 
dents, each of which, however slight, provides a test of his 
characters. Bazin’s incidents are less closely interwoven than 
Hardy’s, and their consequences are less subtly pursued. 
Hardy pauses more often than Bazin to lift the veil that con- 
ceals men’s inner souls, but his keen glance conveys no more 
striking sense of moral reality than Bazin secures by his fa- 
vorite method of describing actions whose emotional implica- 
tions are left in ready reach of the reader. Bazin’s method, it 
is true, more nearly approaches the dramatic, but fundamen- 
tally the same end is attained, and men and things are en- 
dowed with a convincingness which gains from the imperson- 
ality of treatment (a heritage with Bazin, an acquirement with 
Hardy) that is laid aside only at rare moments, and then with 
powerful effect. The genial obtrusiveness of self which is so 
dear to the lover of Thackeray, is anathema to the English 
Hardy as to the French Bazin who, none the less, bid for the 
reader’s sympathy toward a given character as determinedly 
as the great W. M. T., though with a skillful concealment of 
purpose. 

The men and women of Hardy’s and Bazin’s creation, 
whether attractive or repulsive, are instinct with life. They 
are people of three dimensions, and are almost patent to the 
physical eye. We should recognize them anywhere, on the 
street, in the harvest fields, on the moor, at the vicarage, among 
boatmen or villagers or artisans, and for good or ill should 
know their passing. In the gallery of scoundrels, Alec D’Ur- 
berville, Sergeant Troy, Antoine Madiot and Jules Prayou all 
deserve a place. Among men who breathe on a higher level 
are Gabriel Oak in Far From the Madding Crowd and Giles 
Winterbourne in The Woodlanders; Etienne Loutrel in De 
Toute Son Ame and Michel de Meximieu in Le Blé qui Léve. 
Winterbourne and Loutrel are brothers in soul if not in blood, 
and their generous abnegation of the women they love (and in 
Loutrel’s case, of what a woman!), proves that the sons of 
Bayard, without fear and without reproach, can live among 
the woodmen of Wessex and the boatmen of the Loire. 
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Hardy’s George Melbury, straining a vein to educate his pretty 
daughter, Grace, is cousin to Bazin’s Pére Noellet, scrimping to 
put his brilliant son through college, and the pride of each 
father in his child runs before a fall. 

Both Bazin and Hardy are emphatically masculine. 
Method, style, attitude towards life—all proclaim it. The 
worship of power for power’s sake which betrays the effem- 
inacy of such a man as Kipling is nowhere to be found in 
their work. It is for this reason that we notice with surprise 
the delicacy of the art which they lavish upon their women. 
They know how tremendous is feminine power whether for 
good or for evil, and they have made women the pivotal char- 
acters of their greatest novels, endowing them with a fra- 
grance and a grace eternally feminine, eternally appealing. 
Hardy’s women, says Professor Phelps, are all tender and 
capricious. Bazin’s, too, are tender, but with a touch of 
maternal tenderness such as those women possess whom men 
rise up to call blessed. One thinks of Hardy’s best women as 
charming wives; of Bazin’s, as perfect mothers. Where 
Hardy’s women are capricious, Bazin’s are playful, for after 
all, Bazin is very human—and very French. There is a po- 
tent attraction in Tess Durbeyfield and Bathsheba Everdene 
and Eustacia Yeobright, just as there is in Odille Bastian and 
Marie Limerel and Henriette Madiot, but Hardy’s women are 
untouched by spirituality and kindle no beacon fires upon the 
heights. Henriette in Hardy’s hands would have been an- 
other Bathsheba, to be courted and won and lost and won 
again, finding the wine of life sweet despite its bitter, and 
adoration grateful as incense. But Bazin’s Henriette can 
make her great renunciation smiling through her tears, put 
love behind her, and out of a divine pity devote her life to 
the poor and helpless. The love of a woman such as this is 
beyond rubies; her very tears convey a benediction. 

There is another and rarer side on which our two novel- 
ists are surprisingly alike. Nature to them is clothed with a 
personality of its own. Egdon Heath is almost one of the 
dramatis persone of The Return of the Native, as the sea is 
in Conrad’s Youth. In The Woodlanders the great trees play 
their part and the advance of the plot falls into the cycles of 
the seasons, spring greeted by the budding leaves as by a 
pan, autumn’s passing mourned as by a dirge. In Le Blé qui 
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Léve the huge trees which are doomed to be felled stir Gilbert 
Cloquet’s pity, and he gives voice to his regret in words elo- 
quent in their simplicity. None of our novelists’ men and 
women are indifferent to nature’s magic nor unresponsive to 
her influence. Not that the reactions she effects are always 
the same; rather they vary infinitely, like her moods. Both 
Bathsheba Everdene and Tess Durbeyfield seek refuge from 
anguish of spirit in the solemn darkness of the woods. But 
the glory of the dawn hailed by the choiring of birds and the 
opening of blossoms awaken dissimilar emotions; Tess is 
overwhelmed by the thought of her own sin amid such ac- 
cusive innocence; Bathsheba is comforted by the thought that 
life is sweet despite its agonies. When spring comes, the 
smell of the rich earth is in one’s nostrils, April thrills in 
every living thing, and pulses quicken with the stir of a new 
life. Then it is that Angel Claire at Talbothay’s Dairy and 
Gilbert Cloquet at Pain-Fendu forget the ill days gone, and 
kindle with the hope of fairer fortune and the will to seek it. 

In the darker moods of nature the tragic interplay is no 
less striking. When Tess makes her Via Dolorosa to Em- 
minster Vicarage, the world she treads is as frozen and deso- 
late as her heart—the roads choked with snow, the sky leaden, 
the winds sharp as whipcords. When Jude and Sue meet at 
Christminster for their last and heart-broken farewell, the 
conflict of passion and duty in their hearts is imaged by the 
storm which rages about them./ Similarly in Bazin one re- 
calls how, as Jean Louarn, his wife faithless, his children 
abandoned, he himself dispossessed of his little farm, journeys 
to La Vendée stupefied with misery, the heavy rains which 
sweep the countryside drive him and his little ones to shelter 
under the trees in kindred desolation to the world about them. 
When Pére Noellet learns from the lips of his son Pierre that 
he has abandoned his intention of becoming a priest, it is 
when the world lies beneath a shroud of snow, as if the 
father’s high hopes thus rudely dashed lay dead beneath it. 
But nature even in gloom and storm can bestow a benedic- 
tion. Thus Madame Corentine, beside her sister’s sick bed, 
looks out from the shrouded hush of the room into the wind- 
swept darkness, and beholding in it a symbol of her heart, 
desolate for want of love, resolves to seek a reconciliation with 
the husband of her youth. 
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Men who know and love nature as do Hardy and Bazin 
are rare in any age. To them she speaks with a thousand 
tongues; they understand her mood, however swift and chang- 
ing; her infinite variety is an abiding delight. She holds, as 
well they know, 


A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion, 


but that residence is not within city walls nor does it echo 
to the feet of the passing multitude. To love nature indeed, 
means to love the country. To love the country, means to 
understand it and to see in it the great world in little, less 
swift of pace, less brave in human pomp and circumstance, 
but offering a stage, far from the madding crowd, where 
tragedies and comedies are played out in laughter or in tears 
no less than within the din of the market-place. For the most 
part the lives of Hardy’s men and women, like those of Bazin, 
are cast in narrow places, mostly some remote corner of 
“Wessex,” to which urban turmoil never penetrates. Bazin’s 
stage is less circumscribed. Paris, Nimes, Lyons occasionally 
provide his setting, but it is some tiny village of Brittany or a 
farm in the Angevin Vendée that he loves best and in whose 
atmosphere we breathe as if on our native heath. How 
meagre seem the figures in such novels as Donatienne and The 
Return of the Native when compared with those which throng 
The Newcomes or David Copperfield or Anna Karénina! Be- 
yond a doubt it took masters to perform such multitudinous 
miracles and make the great world thrill with life in the 
printed page. But just as surely it took masters to wave the 
great world aside and, giving a tongue to reticence and a rein 
to fettered imaginations, make desert places vocal with hu- 
man passion, the sighs, the tears, the laughter, that are the 
heritage of the sons of Eve. Few men have done this to equal 
Bazin, none, to surpass Hardy. 

Restraint, whether in literature or in life, is an unfailing 
sign of power. Masters as they are, Bazin and Hardy never 
fling aside the final restraints even in their tragic scenes. 
When Pére Noellet drives his son from home in a frenzy of 
rage, when Jacques droops and dies, when Pascale tastes the 
bitterness of worse than death, we feel the power of emotions 
which smoulder in the depths of human hearts. So with 
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Hardy, in such scenes as those in which Clem Yeobright con- 
demns his wife, Knight clings to the cliff from which he must 
fall at any moment to destruction, or Michael Henchard, 
ruined and despairing, scrawls his last testament. To dis- 
play power is a great gift; to create the illusion of unplum- 
meted reserves of power, belongs to genius. 

It is in their conception of the forces which underlie the 
obvious facts of life, facts which rarely square with poetic jus- 
tice, but are frequently charged with tragic contradictions, 
that Hardy and Bazin show themselves to be poles apart. One 
stands conspicuous among novelists as the most absolute 
pessimist of our day; the other sees life with the eyes of such 
an optimism as that of St. Francis de Sales or Thomas More. 

Hardy finds no joy in life. He has long ago abandoned 
such tragi-comedy as that of the Woodlanders and Far From 
the Madding Crowd for the utter tragedy of Tess and Jude. 
Life has darkened with the years and lachrymas rerum is his 
litany. As Hardy beholds men and women it is to see them 
caught in the toils of an unavoidable destiny against which, 
Laocoon-like, they struggle in vain. The scene stirs him to 
pity and revolt. The Lord of Life, he cries, is no God of 
Love, else He would countenance no such injustice. He is no 
“Power not ourselves which makes for righteousness” (the 
nebulous something of Matthew Arnold’s imagining), nor even 
a blind and casual Destiny. Rather He is some Setebos to 
whom men pay the tribute of fear, and whose toying with their 
destiny is made doubly cruel because attended by an irony 
calculated with exquisite nicety to transform comic possi- 
bilities into tragic realities. 

To Bazin such a pessimism as this is impossible. He ac- 
cepts life neither as the be-all nor the end-all here. To him 
happiness is no ultima thule to be found in marriage or for- 
tune or success, and whose denial brings heartbreak in its 
train. Human desire is as real to him as to Hardy, but it may 
be bravely renounced for nobler ends and its loss acquiesced 
in as the decree of an inscrutable, but loving, Wisdom. To 
him the sorrow of the world is a discipline to be sanctified by 
a fiat voluntas Tua; to Hardy it is a phase of life’s irony, need- 
lessly scourging the righteous and defeating their noblest en- 
deavors. Hardy’s is the view of one who sees no hills brought 
low nor crooked ways made straight, and who conceives of 
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nothing in heaven or earth beyond the dreams of his 
philosophy. 

Such vital antagonisms betray themselves at every turn. 
Neither Bazin nor Hardy is content to touch merely the sur- 
face of things, and the one finds a divinely wise ordering of 
affairs where the other beholds only a cruel enigma. It is 
worth our while to examine our two novelists in their typical 
work. Their similarities will become more obvious, their ir- 
reconcilable difference in their views of life more striking. 

In everything but its ending Bazin’s Donatienne might have 
come from Hardy’s pen. The setting in Brittany on a farm 
with which Louarn is compelled to struggle in order to win 
a livelihood, is worthy of Hardy at his best. There is about it 
that air of isolation which the Englishman achieves unfail- 
ingly, as if his little dramatis persone were moving toward 
some hidden catastrophe far off from the strife of cities. 
Donatienne, strikingly handsome, attractive to men, wishing 
the good but infirm of purpose, might have been a sister of the 
hapless Tess. There is more than a fanciful likeness between 
Jude Fawley and Jean Louarn, big and rawboned, with his 
lean face and his dark yearning eyes—such eyes as belong to 
one whose heritage dooms him to battle for his daily bread. 
A typical Hardy character, too, is Annette Domerc, the servant 
girl who attends his motherless children and who, repulsed 
in her advances by Louarn, screams out the story of his wife’s 
degradation. 

Hardy might well have conceived the meeting with the 
strange woman who suddenly steps out of the fog into the 
light of Louarn’s camp fire, and indeed the Frenchman’s 
touches might have been done by the English master. How 
skillfully we are made to realize it all—Louarn’s feeble at- 
tempt to drive the intruder off; her silent but efficient help; 
his gradual dependence upon her; her ascendency over his 
weakened will; the anomalous place she assumes in his house- 
hold, when finally, his journey over, he gets work in a quarry 
and settles down! Hardy would have drawn her as did Bazin 
with coarse features, bold eyes, sharp tongue, and the ingrained 
hardness which belonged to a dark past and a precarious 
future. Bazin’s portrayal of the pretty but unstable Dona- 
tienne in Paris, all too facile prey for the destroyer, is worthy 
of the Englishman at his best, and the incident in the theatre 
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when her hungry heart cries out at the sight of a little child 
asleep on its mother’s knees, challenges Hardian pathos when 
it strikes the deepest. Our two novelists beyond a doubt 
would have gone far together, but they must needs have parted 
company at the end; for, where Bazin brings Donatienne back 
after years of absence to put the kettle on the hob and once 
more tend her long-abandoned children and her invalid hus- 
band, Hardy would have shaken his head in disapproval and 
proclaimed this a piece of purely literary optimism, a con- 
cession to popular taste, a sentimental fiction which violate 
the facts of life as they are. 

Another novel of Bazin’s affords similar grounds for com- 
parisons and contrasts. It is more elaborately worked out, 
more closely woven, and more subtly handled. In Les 
Noellet we have a theme which in treatment and characteriza- 
tion might have come from Hardy’s hands. From him we 
might have had the farm pictured as was possible only to one 
who knows the country and loves it; the girl Mélie who adores 
the unwitting young Noellet; the pathos of her dreary life with 
her drunken father; the irony of poor Jacques’ death after his 
sacrifice for his brother. So, too, the theme. The brilliant 
lad Pierre pretending to a vocation for the priesthood as the 
only means by which he can secure an education; the subse- 
quent periods of depression and remorse; his final confession 
of deceit; the heartbroken acquiescence of the family; the 
sullen wrath of the father; the contempt of the villagers; the 
lad’s departure for Paris to carve out a career in journalism 
and to win the hand of the wealthy girl whom he has wor- 
shipped from childhood; his desperate struggles; his pitiful 
failure—here are the successive steps in a moral tragedy 
touched with the inevitability of Hardy’s own Return of the 
Native. 

Our novelists, however, do not make the journey without 
a break. It is at the end, just as in the case of Donatienne, 
that they are compelled to part company. Pierre Noellet, 
brought back to the farm from Paris, broken in health and 
spirit, is a tragic figure. Life on his father’s farm, it is true, 
is open to him; so, too, the rare devotion of Mélie. Both, how- 
ever, are equally impossible. To this impasse, Bazin implies, 
Pierre has been brought by his own false pride, his deceitful- 
ness, and his over-weening ambition. Hardy would have ex- 
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plained it otherwise: the lad is the victim of forces potent 
enough to have granted him success, but so malignant as to 
toy with him, lure him on into difficult ways, and then brutally 
crush him. Pierre in Mr. Hardy’s hands would doubtless 
have sought refuge in suicide. Bazin, the optimist, lets Pierre 
die by accident, his father and Mélie kneeling by his side, the 
little black cross of his rosary pressed to his lips. Old Pére 
Noellet is dealt cruel blows; for his hopes of seeing a son suc- 
ceed him on the farm are dashed. Hardy would have left 
him crippled and despairing. Not so Bazin, who pictures him 
as finding in his daughter’s husband a manly, industrious son 
who will be the staff of his declining years. We are not left 
plunged in darkness; the shadows have fallen, it is true, but 
in the East is the promise of a new dawn in whose light we 
know the innocent folk will remain, acquiescing in a dénoue- 
ment not wrought by a/malicious Setebos, but granted by a 
merciful Providence. 

There remain for particular consideration two more 
novels, whose points of comparison and contrast are even 
more emphatically clear. On each have been lavished the 
deftest portraiture, the subtlest touches, the most skillful spe- 
cial pleading. Each is its author’s masterpiece, despite ad- 
mitted and grave defects. In both Bazin’s L’Isolée and 
Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles the heroine is a young and 
beautiful woman possessed of the wish, rather than the will, 
to avoid moral danger. Hardy, true to his philosophy, in- 
sists that Tess is a “pure woman” despite her transgressions. 
She is merely a human pawn upon life’s chessboard. Malig- 
nant destiny throws her into the path of her destroyer; malig- 
nant destiny robs her of her husband when she has scourged 
her timidity into confessing her past; malignant destiny brings 
her seducer once more across her path to play upon her love 
of her wretched family and to lure her again to his arms. 
Over against all this let us now consider Bazin’s L’Isolée. 

Pascale seeks refuge in the convent from those worldly 
temptations which she fears may overmaster her, and is 
happy there until thrust back again into the world from which 
she sought escape. She then seeks refuge at Nimes with her 
aunt, a figure weak and vile enough to mate with Tess’ mother. 
Against her better inclinations she, too, becomes the prey of 
a villain, not because malignant fate has thrown her across 
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his path, but because the haters of religion have forced her 
from conventual shelter and her own weakness of will has left 
her vulnerable. 

The results of each woman’s misstep are tragic. Tess 
murders her seducer and pays the penalty with her own life. 
Pascale is murdered by the brute who has wronged her. With 
neither novelist is there any flinching, and the realism of 
Bazin is no less harrowing than that of Hardy. Each sym- 
pathizes with his heroine, and with all his art lends her a 
pathos whose cumulative effect reaches an overwhelming 
climax at the end. As you stand upon the hill near Winton- 
cester with Angel Claire and ’Liza Lu and see the black flag 
move slowly up the staff upon the jail tower, you know that 
within its gloomy walls the hapless Tess has paid the price 
which inexorable law demands. And what says Mr. Hardy? 
Does he permit us to think of poor Tess as having paid the 
penalty of her own weakness, or does he proclaim her a vic- 
tim of malignant destiny which pursued her to the end and 
made her an innocent sacrifice to the laws of retribution? 
“*Justice’ was done,” he announces with bitter agony, “and 
the President of the Immortals (in Zschylean phrase) had 
ended his sport with Tess.” Here in a sentence is implied the 
Hardian philosophy. Could ruinous pessimism go further? 

Hardy pictured Tess’s life at Talbothay’s Dairy in chap- 
ters of supreme and idyllic beauty. Bazin in the first half of 
his book shows us Pascale dwelling in conventual peace amid 
joys unguessed by the daughters of the world. But just as 
the sunlight withered from out Tess’ days, so Pascale’s life 
beyond the convent walls fell in dark places, and we behold 
her caught in the maelstrom of temptation and suffering from 
a fall more hideous than that of Tess, because she had dwelt 
upon spiritual heights of which Tess had never dreamed. 
Bazin’s realism never wavers. He presents Pascale, the beau- 
tiful, the tender, the good, and alas, the weak, as a woman of 
the streets, and he lets us see her struggling in the grasp of a 
half-drunken drover. Again we behold her with dull eyes and 
hollow cheeks crouching on her heels at the public washing 
tank, and still again when Prayou, ‘taking her in attempted 
flight, carries her back in his arms to his house and in a rage 
hurls her against the wall with all his strength, where she lies, 
pitiable and inert, a crimson thread of blood staining her lips. 
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Hardy mercifully draws the veil over the final scene in 
which Tess pays the penalty. Not so Bazin. He shows us 
Prayou pursuing his victim with upraised knife and striking 
her down just as she has sobbed out the broken prayer, 
“Miserere mei, Deus!” He does not even pause then, but pic- 
tures Pascale, lying dead and ghastly, her sightless eyes turned 
up to the stars, and in the chill dawn bids us follow the body 
to the public morgue where it lies without taper or flowers, or 
any other sign to show that living creature has ever loved 
Pascale. 

The infinite pathos of this scene is the most masterly thing 
Bazin has ever done; nothing in Hardy or George Eliot can 
equal it; nothing in Thackeray or Balzac surpass it. In the 
cold hush of that room life seems so paltry a thing, so sad, so 
impotent in the invisible presence of the Destroyer. But the 
despair of Hardy on Wintoncester Hill is absent; no “Pres- 
ident of the Immortals” leers at the innocent victim of his 
brutal sport. At the head of the room, chill and bare though 
it is, hangs a cross from which the Crucified looks down upon 
the dead Pascale with eyes of infinite pity, as if to bear wit- 
ness that He had heard the prayer of her dying agony and 
granted it. 

No one can lay aside either Tess or L’Isolée with emotions 
unstirred to the depths. And small wonder. The pathos of 
human suffering has rarely been told with a more tender 
sympathy or a more perfect realism, nor do we often find a 
more consummate artistry employed in defence of a philos- 
ophy of life. But the emotions aroused strike different roots. 
Hardy epitomizes his philosophy in a pessimism which chills 
the heart because it annihilates hope and gives love no sanctu- 
ary save in the dust. Bazin’s eyes, even amid scenes of har- 
rowing realism, never miss the light ahead and, though his 
journey be through the valley of the shadow, it leads him to 
the heights from which he sees, beyond heartbreak and 
wretchedness and sin, a Divine Love that orders all things 
well, and in Whose giving are pity and forgiveness and eternal 


peace. 

















THE VULGATE TRANSLATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


=== N order to appreciate aright the great work of St. 

3 ‘Ry Jerome, it is needful to understand something of 
the “Old Latin” versions, by which are meant 
those existing before he wrote the Vulgate. We 
know less of them in what concerns the Old 





lem is largely different in the two cases, since St. Jerome 
merely revised existing versions of the New Testament, 
whereas he composed the Vulgate Old Testament (or most of 
it) directly from the Hebrew. There seem to be three main 
types of Old Latin New Testament text. The most primitive 
is doubtless the African, for the Roman Church was Greek- 
speaking at the first; it has been edited from St. Cyprian and 
the most important manuscripts by the late Freiherr von 
Soden.’ The “European” family is more largely represented, 
and with more variety; it was current in Western Europe, 
especially in North Italy, and may represent a revision of the 
African text, with a view to smoother Latinity. This second 
text would again, upon revision, give rise to the Italian family, 
though, as a matter of fact, the very existence of this last fam- 
ily has been denied, the readings peculiar to it being attributed 
to the Vulgate itself, with Old Latin admixture. In the large 
Wordsworth-White edition of St. Jerome’s Vulgate, a manu- 
script of this family, the Codex Brixianus, is reproduced as 
being, so far as can be judged, the best representative of the 
text upon which St. Jerome worked. 

The Old Latin versions of the Old Testament were made 
from the Greek Septuagint, and therefore the differences be- 
tween them and the Vulgate are greater in the Old Testament 
than in the New. The chief question to be asked is, whether 
the same families of text are to be found in both cases; and 
the right answer appears to be the affirmative. This was to 
be expected, since substantially the same influences would be 
at work; and such evidence as there is seems to point that 


*Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. xxxiii. 
VOL. cxrv. 41 
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way. For example, as Mr. McIntosh shows in A Study of 
Augustine’s Versions of Genesis, St. Augustine appears to have 
used in his earlier writings a freer translation than in his later 
works, and it may well be that we have here the African and 
the Italian types of text. 

We pass to the author and the origin of the Vulgate. 
Eusebius Hieronymus, now best known as St. Jerome, was born 
not far from the modern Trieste in 340 A. D., or a little later, 
of Christian parents. He was educated at Rome, retired later 
to the desert of Chalcis, where he devoted five years to study 
and asceticism, learning Hebrew from a converted Jew, and 
then he spent some years at Antioch before returning to Rome 
about 382 A. D. Thus master of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
he was equipped for Biblical work as none before him, and 
none for centuries afterwards. At the instance of Pope 
Damasus, who greatly trusted him, he revised the existing Old 
Latin New Testament from the Greek, thus producing the 
Vulgate New Testament. He seems to have revised the Gos- 
pels with more care than the rest. He also made a simple 
revision of the Old Latin Psalter from the Septuagint, now 
known as the “Roman” Psalter, and still in liturgical use in 
St. Peter’s and at Milan. 

In 385 A. D., a year after Pope Damasus’ death, St. Jerome 
left Rome and soon settled at Bethlehem. There he revised 
the Roman Psalter, largely on the basis of Origen’s Hexapla; 
the result is the “Gallican” Psalter, still printed in our Vul- 
gates. It is called “Gallican” because of the popularity to 
which it attained in Gaul; and the faithful clung to it too tena- 
ciously to suffer it to be ousted by his later Psalter, translated 
direct from the Hebrew. After that, he revised, as he tells us, 
the Old Latin translation (made from the Septuagint) of the 
rest of the Old Testament, and finally he made a new Latin 
translation direct from the Hebrew, the Old Testament Vul- 
gate. How he treated the books not extant in Hebrew, as far 
as this translation is concerned, is not always clear; but there 
is reason to hope that the Benedictine Commission will restore 
to it the Psalter properly belonging thereto. St. Jerome died 
in 420 A. D. 

St. Jerome’s Vulgate had every advantage over the Old 
Latin versions, at all events in the Old Testament; it was 
simple, popular, vigorous, and represented the originals far 
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more accurately. Within a couple of centuries it had gained 
an absolute and practically universal supremacy; but its 
predecessors were so far from being driven from the field, 
that they were a persistent source of corruption to the Vul- 
gate itself. To explain matters by our previous article, it 
may be remarked that in the New Testament the original 
Vulgate shows a good, though somewhat mixed, text; the gen- 
eral tendency of later changes has been to remove it further 
from the Egyptian type and assimilate it to the tertus receptus. 
Charlemagne commissioned Alcuin to prepare an amended 
edition, which was ready by the end of 801 A. D. It was based 
upon the Northumbrian text, which itself was built upon the 
best Italian manuscripts, brought to England by St. Benedict 
Biscop and others in the seventh century. It was, therefore, an 
excellent edition; but the very demand for it occasioned hasty 
and careless copying, and the process of corruption was only 
temporarily stayed. 

In the thirteenth century Bibles were copied in great num- 
bers, and the correctoria appear, more or less fruitless at- 
tempts to improve the text, of which the best was the Correc- 
torium Vaticanum, and one of the worst the Parisiense, the 
object of Roger Bacon’s attacks. Unfortunately, it was the 
latter that was used by Stephanus in the Bible he published 
at Paris in 1528 A. D., and in that of 1538-1540. “All the Vat- 
ican editions of Bibles are based in some measure upon the 
first edition published by Hentenius at Louvain in 1547 A. D.; 
and this latter on that of Stephanus in 1540.” So we are told 
by that great pioneer of Vulgate textual criticism, Father 
Vercellone, the Barnabite, in the Prolegomena to his Variz 
Lectiones, a work which he dedicated to Pope Pius IX. The 
Bible of 1540 has been called the first genuine attempt at a 
critical edition. Stephanus’ smaller edition in 1555 is notable 
from the fact that the modern verse divisions first appear in 
it; the chapters, it may be remarked, go back to that second 
Bede of Catholic England, Cardinal Langton. 

The Council of Trent in its fourth session (1546 A. D.) 
finally determined the canon of Sacred Scripture. The teach- 
ing of the Church is the only possible means of judging what 
is canonical Scripture and what is not; all attempts of the 
Protestants to find another criterion have been a ludicrous 
failure. As in the case of some other dogmas, so here we 
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have a legitimate development of doctrine: there is a period 
of some obscurity, followed eventually by clear definition. 
The Catholic position, indeed, may be said to have been clear 
long before it was defined; but it would have been far clearer 
but for St. Jerome. Even now his words remain in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, a welcome support to Protestants in their con- 
tention that the books of Machabees, Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus and Baruch, with parts of Esther and of Daniel, 
are to be read “for example of life and instruction of man- 
ners,” but not “to establish any doctrine.” 

There can be no doubt that it was not any Catholic tradi- 
tion, but an ill-judged deference to his Jewish teachers that 
misled him. He proclaims as much himself, in prologues 
still retained (curiously enough) at the head of our Vulgates; 
yet elsewhere, as in his comments upon the first six chapters 
of Isaiah, cited by Cornely,* the force of Catholic tradition is 
too strong for him, and he refers to deutero-canonical books 
without in any way distinguishing them from the proto- 
canonical. Nor are they, of course, to be distinguished. Since 
the time of Trent, at all events, these prefixes have for us a 
purely historic interest, as marking off those books about 
which there has been little or no dispute from those whose 
claim to canonicity has upon occasion, and most of all by St. 
Jerome, been called in doubt. 

The Council of Trent also commanded that “hereafter 
Sacred Scripture, but especially this ancient and vulgate edi- 
tion, be printed as accurately as possible.” Notice that “vul- 
gate” here practically means “current,” and, strictly speaking, 
should be so translated; it did not become the specific title 
for St. Jerome’s version, and so deserve a capital letter, till 
later. Practically nothing appears to have been done to 
carry out this decree of Trent, issued in 1546 A. D., until the 
pontificate of Sixtus V. (1585-1590 A. D.), who took the matter 
in hand in his usual masterful way. Even he did not ven- 
ture upon an official edition of the original texts, such as the 
Council appears to have contemplated; that is a glory which 
we may perhaps venture to hope is reserved for our own cen- 
tury, to put the crown upon the efforts of private individuals. 


*Introductio Generalis, vol. 1., p. 107. 


* This is implied in the words of the decree just quoted, and is confirmed by the 
record of the preparations for it. (Cf. Theiner, Acta Concilii Tridentini, vol. i., p. 65.) 
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But some years before his elevation to the pontificate he had 
already persuaded Gregory XIII. to undertake an edition of 
the Septuagint, which was intrusted to the competent scholar- 
ship of Cardinal Caraffa. Pope Sixtus himself published it 
towards the end of 1586, and at once intrusted Cardinal Caraffa 
with the further task of editing the Vulgate. 

The Sixtine Septuagint is a fine work, well got up and 
sound in text, based closely, as it is, on the Vatican Codex 
(B). Cardinal Caraffa was for following the same plan of 
action in regard to the Vulgate; here, too, he had good manu- 
scripts to work from, and a small but capable commission to 
help him. It is hardly too much to say that if he had been 
given a free hand, there might have been little need of the 
Benedictine revision today. But Pope Sixtus himself, as he 
tells us in the Bull 4ternus Ille, took an active and even de- 
cisive part in the work. “He in part approved the corrections 
made by the commission, and in part, in spite of Cardinal 
Caraffa’s protests, he rejected them. For the new text dif- 
fered not a little from the Louvain edition, which the Pope 
held in great esteem, and the commission had chiefly followed 
the guidance of the Codex Amiatinus, which Sixtus did not 
value so highly.” ¢ 

This Louvain Bible has already been mentioned. It is 
tolerably clear that Pope Sixtus did not realize the extent to 
which the current Vulgate text of his own time differed from 
the text such as it had left St. Jerome’s own hand: in the 
4ternus Ille he writes that he has chosen the readings “so as 
absolutely to retain the old reading, received in the Church 
for many centuries,” and nevertheless a little lower down he 
declares that it has been his object to restore the Vulgate “to 
its original purity, such as it first proceeded from the trans- 
lator’s own hand and pen.” These two objects, to keep the 
traditional text and to restore St. Jerome’s original text, could 
not in reality be completely reconciled with each other, a fact 
that will be obvious when we have the Benedictine edition of 
St. Jerome’s text—at no very remote date, it may be hoped— 
as a standard of comparison. The original text had dete- 
riorated a good deal, though for the most part in quite un- 
important details; the chief cause of this has already been 
mentioned, the slipping of pre-Vulgate readings back into the 


* Cornely, Introductio Generalis, vol. i., p. 464. 
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text. The Bull #ternus Ille, it may be remarked, is printed in 
full in Father Cornely’s Jntroductio Generalis, vol. i., pp. 465- 
474; we shall return to it presently. 

The story of the Sixtine Vulgate is a difficult and some- 
what obscure subject; the best account of it is to be found in 
Dr. Amann’s Die Vulgata Sixtina von, 1590, published in 1912, 
a work based directly upon the original documents, some of 
which indeed are published therein for the first time. It is 
the chief, though by no means the only, authority here laid 
under contribution, and the reader may be referred to it for 
further investigations.’ The outline of the story is this: the 
Sixtine Vulgate was viewed with displeasure and even alarm: 
on Sixtus’ death, even before the election of a new Pope, the 
sale was suspended: soon all copies were withdrawn: it was 
hastily revised and issued with the preface that we now read, 
composed by Cardinal Bellarmine: and eventually the name 
of Clement VIII. was also prefixed to it. The crucial question 
arises: what was wrong with this Sixtine Vulgate? To this, 
and to some secondary problems, a brief solution is here at- 
tempted, with a sufficient indication of the grounds upon 
which it is based. 

Cardinal Bellarmine tells us in his autobiography * that 
in 1591 there were not wanting persons of weight who advised 
Gregory XIV. publicly to prohibit the Sixtine Vulgate, “in 
which many wrong changes had been made.” But Bellarmine, 
to save Sixtus’ honor, proposed that the edition should be 
quickly withdrawn, revised and reissued, still under Sixtus’ 
name “with a preface in which it should be explained that in 
Sixtus’ first edition, by reason of the haste, some errors had 
crept in, either of the printers or of others.” We also have 
another suggestion for this preface, probably from the hand 
of Father Rocca the Augustinian: according to this, Pope 
Sixtus had the Bible printed “as it were, privately, that he 
might examine what learned men all over the Christian world 
thought about the matter. Meanwhile as he began to take 
account of the mistakes arisen from the press, and all the 
changes, and the various opinions of men, in order that after- 


*Pére Paul Dudon, S.J., has lately discussed the whole question once more, in 
view of the process of the Cardinal’s beatification (Romana: Beatificationis et Card. 
Bellarmini, Rome. 


*Amann, p. 96. 
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wards he might deliberate more at leisure upon the whole 
matter, and publish the Vulgate edition aright (prout 
debebat); forestalled by death, he could not accomplish what 
he had begun.”" Bellarmine proposed to write, as above, 
“or of others.” As Father Pope, O.P., remarks in his Catholic 
Student’s Aids, it is hard not to see in these words an allusion 
to Sixtus himself; and Father Rocca’s suggestion also implies 
that Sixtus saw he had made a mistake. But in Bellarmine’s 
preface, as it actually appeared, and as we have it today, the 
relevant passage runs: “Remarking that not a few things 
had crept into the sacred Bibles by fault of the press (preli 
vitio), which seemed to need renewed attention, he determined 
and decided that the whole work was to be put upon the anvil 
once more.” 

Now it is an agreed point among experts, and beyond 
reasonable question, that on its material side the Sixtine Vul- 
gate is well printed, and it has been insinuated that bad print- 
ing was an untrue pretext, put forward to cover the rejection 
of it on other grounds. Nevertheless “fault of the press” 
(preli vitio) is a wide term, not necessarily to be restricted to 
“misprints” in the strictest and narrowest sense. Bellarmine 
complained that there were places “which without any sup- 
port or reason, and against the testimony of all the manu- 
scripts, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, had been removed, added 
to, or changed.”® Perhaps he may have had Numbers xi. 
11-14 in his mind’s eye, where nearly three verses are entirely 
omitted in the Sixtine text, or Judges xviii. 3, where eight 
words are omitted, in both cases without the slightest warrant. 
Such blunders could only be due to haste, the reason assigned 
in Bellarmine’s suggested preface and implied in the one pub- 
lished; and when we consider Sixtus’ restless energy, in this 
as in other matters, and the important share he had in the 
actual printing of the work; we shall probably come to the 
conclusion that this “fault of the press” does not exclude Six- 
tus’ own work, but implicitly includes it, without pointing to 
him too directly. 

“We ourselves,” Sixtus writes in the 4ternus Ille,® “have 

‘Amann, p. 122. *“Old Testament,” p. 104. 
* Amann, p. 105. Cardinal Bellarmine was a good Hebrew scholar, and in fact 
published a Hebrew grammar, a copy of which has lately been presented to the St. 


Beuno’s College library. 
* Cornely, Introductio Generalis, vol. 1., p. 468. 
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corrected with our own hand any mistakes that had crept in 
through the press; and passages that seemed confused, or 
very likely to be confused, we have distinguished by an inter- 
val in the writing, and by larger letters, and by punctuation.” 
It is clear, therefore, that Sixtus was taking a leading part in 
the press-work itself, and must be held largely responsible for 
any mistakes therein. It was not for any following of ancient 
manuscripts, as against the Louvain text, that Bellarmine finds 
fault with the Sixtine Vulgate; nevertheless, the commission 
which he proposed was to “revise the Sixtine Bible quickly, 
and bring it back to the ordinary Bible, especially that of 
Louvain.” There was no question now of doing the work of 
the commission once more; the text was merely to be made 
reasonably safe. And as a matter of fact the Clementine 
Vulgate is acknowledged to be a better text than the Sixtine, 
rapid though the revision was. 

It has also been questioned whether, as asserted in the 
Clementine preface, quoted above, Sixtus really meant to 
withdraw his Bible at all; and the matter is complicated by 
the doubt as to whether the Bull enforcing it, the famous 
ternus Ille, was ever fully promulgated, so as to have legal 
force. These two points may now be briefly discussed, and 
the latter first. There are three main arguments in favor of 
the promulgation having taken place, and three against it.” 
In favor of it is the fact that the original Bull has the official 
endorsement on the back, to the effect that it has been duly 
published in Rome, with the customary formalities: secondly, 
copies of the Bull were actually printed: thirdly, in the briefs 
issued to the Catholic princes, Sixtus speaks of having already 
issued a “perpetual constitution” on the subject, binding 
already, one would naturally suppose, as it is to bind for all 
future time. On the other hand, the Bull was never entered 
in the official register. Further, Father A. Tanner, S.J., in the 
second volume of his Theologia Scholastica, gives weighty 
evidence against the promulgation. In 1609-1610, when he 
was professor of theology at Ingolstadt, difficulties arising 
from the Sixtine Bible were much under discussion, and he 
was assured by the General of the Society’s Assistant for Ger- 


“Amann, p. 96. “Amann, pp. 115-118. 
“Cum . . . constitutione perpetua super hoc iam edita decreverimus, Amann, 


p. 117. 
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many that the Bull had never been promulgated, and two 
proofs were offered, the one, that the promulgation was not 
entered in the register, the other, Cardinal Bellarmine’s dec- 
laration that he had heard as much on his return from France 
from several cardinals, who asserted that they knew absolutely 
for certain that no promulgation had taken place. Later on 
the Father Assistant wrote again, putting forward yet a third 
proof: a certain Father Azor in a public disputation at Rome, 
when some were basing an objection to Papal Infallibility upon 
the Sixtine Bible, made the reply that the Bull concerning it, 
the 4ternus Ille, had never been promulgated, and that it had 
been endorsed as promulgated only by anticipation, at Sixtus’ 
behest, in order to save time. 

It is interesting to find the Society of Jesus definitely and 
officially defending Papal Infallibility at that early date; we 
may also observe in passing that no very serious difficulty can 
be made against it from the #ternus Ille. Pope Sixtus, it is 
true, uses some rather strong language as to his selecting the 
readings in virtue of his Petrine privilege; yet in at least two 
places he shows himself aware that the selection may not be 
the best. 

But an even stronger argument against the promulgation 
of the Bull is to be drawn from Sixtus’ own attitude. He 
steadily refused to recognize the Bull as possessing—as yet— 
binding force. The Venetian Government was protesting 
energetically against the regulation in the 4ternus Ille which 
restricted the printing of the Sixtine Vulgate for ten years to 
the Vatican press; it complained that the Venetian printers 
would suffer, alleging moreover (apparently without ground) 
that the inquisitor at Venice had already begun to enforce the 
Bull. Sixtus replied that the inquisitor had been too forward, 
and had acted without proper authorization; nothing ought to 
have been done, and nothing should be done, without further 
instructions. Dr. Amann therefore thinks that the Bull was 
formally published, but was never intended by Sixtus to come 
into actual force as binding, and in that sense was never pro- 
mulgated, since Sixtus’ mind on the point was well known. 
Nevertheless the non-entry into the register points to the omis- 
sion of some, at least, of the usual formalities of publication. 

Even though Sixtus had thus delivered himself, the Vene- 
tian ambassador still pressed for the withdrawal of the Bull, 
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and was fairly hopeful of the result, when the news came of 
Sixtus’ death, on August 27, 1590. As far as his evidence goes, 
it shows that Sixtus was shaken in his determination to carry 
Bull and Bible through; but we must remember that it was 
with the Bull, not with the Bible, that the ambassador was pri- 
marily concerned. He was working in the interest of the 
Venetian printers, and had no interest in the correctness of the 
Sixtine text. On the other hand, doubts as to the soundness 
of the text would help to make Sixtus more pliant; if he felt 
the need of revising his Vulgate, he would not be prepared, at 
all events as yet, to enforce the Bull. That he did feel this 
need, we know both from Cardinal Bellarmine and Father 
Rocca, the two best possible authorities on the point, since 
both were largely concerned in the matter. The fact that the 
Clementine preface was actually printed also shows that the 
statements of fact contained therein were regarded by the 
Pope and the cardinals concerned as correct. 

And indeed, Sixtus was not likely to remain unaware of 
the objections to his Vulgate. Both the Congregation of the 
Index and his own revising commission took strong and open 
exception to it, the latter naturally enough, since he had set 
their results at naught; matters came to such a pitch that he 
even threatened Cardinal Caraffa with the Inquisition. And 
the Spanish ambassador in the background was working 
steadily both against Bible and Bull on political grounds. 
Thus a careful consideration of the evidence and of the cir- 
cumstances will lead to the acceptance of the statements of the 
Clementine preface, disputed as they often have been; nor 
would it be fair to treat as anything but an ascertained his- 
torical fact the high character of Cardinal Bellarmine him- 
self, a great pillar of the Church in those days of storm, whom 
we may yet see upon our altars. 

For the last chapter in the history of the Vulgate, the 
reader will best be referred to His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasquet’s own account in the Catholic Encyclopedia.* There 
is a certain fittingness in St. Jerome’s great work being in- 
trusted to the venerable order of St. Benedict for revision and 
restoration, even as his other great work, the part he played 
in introducing asceticism into Europe, found direction and 
order in the rule of St. Benedict himself. And in the words of 
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Pope Pius X.’s letter intrusting Cardinal (then Abbot) Gasquet 
with the work of revision (December, 1907), we may find 
words, plain, yet without exaggeration, wherein to couch our 
verdict on the previous revision: “You have a work pro- 
posed to you which is laborious and difficult, whereat there 
have worked with skill men renowned for their learning, and 
some from the number of the Popes themselves, with a not 
altogether happy endeavor.” 

In conclusion, we may turn to a question of a rather 
more dogmatic character, that of the authority of the Latin 
Vulgate. The present writer has already had occasion to 
treat what Cardinal Franzelin regarded as, from this point of 
view, the most difficult passage (1 Corinthians xv. 51: Fran- 
zelin, De Traditione et Scriptura, ed. 3, p. 531) in the first 
appendix to his edition of 1 Corinthians in the Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures, to which accordingly the 
reader may be referred for a handling of the problem as it 
presents itself in the concrete; here we must concern ourselves 
rather with the general principle which must govern such a 
handling. 

The Council of Trent in its fourth session, after enumerat- 
ing the books in the canon of Scripture, laid an anathema 
upon any who “should not receive as sacred and canonical the 
(above) books entire, with all their parts, as they have been 
wont to be read in the Catholic Church, and are contained in 
the ancient Latin vulgate edition.” It has already been re- 
marked that “vulgate” at this date probably means little more 
as yet than “current.” In this Tridentine canon, then, we 
have the Vulgate put forward as the concrete embodiment of 
what is to be regarded as canonical Scripture, as an easy test 
of what had been “wont to be read in the Catholic Church.” 
The Vatican Council, indeed, dealfng with the same matter in 
its third session, contented itself with a reference to the 
Tridentine enumeration and to the Vulgate, without speak- 
ing of constant usage in the Church. 

The Council of Trent next declares that this same Vulgate 
edition, “which has been sanctioned by the long usage of so 
many centuries in the Church herself, is to be treated as 
authentic in public lectures, disputations, sermons and exposi- 
tions, and that no one is to dare or presume to reject it under 
any pretext whatever.” That the Vulgate is thus constituted 
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the “authentic” text in the sense that it is made the official 
text is clear from the decree itself, and may be considered an 
agreed point, but some ulterior issues need to be discussed. 
What precise edition or text of the Vulgate was thus made 
authentic? To this question Pére Durand, S.J., appears to 
supply the right answer in the Etudes for April, 1898, in words 
here translated: “The edition of the Vulgate absolutely 
authentic in the sense of the Council would be one in which 
only the variant readings and all the variant readings were 
retained, which have in their favor the irrefragable witness 
of tradition. This ideal edition the Popes immediately after 
the Council undertook to realize.”** In passages, therefore, 
where the traditional text is divided between two variant 
readings and therefore doubtful, the full authority of Trent 
cannot be claimed for either of these readings; on the other 
hand, the Clementine text is, of course, official today, and it 
appears best and safest to apply to it what is hereafter to be 
said of the Tridentine sanction itself. 

The Fathers of the Council of Trent did not make the 
Vulgate authentic because they thought it a perfect transla- 
tion, but because they thought it safe. On this subject we 
have reliable documents, chief among them the letter of the 
presiding legates to Cardinal Farnese. The decree declaring 
the Vulgate authentic met with considerable opposition at 
Rome; it was objected that there were many mistakes in the 
Vulgate which could not be ascribed to copyists or printers, 
and there was even talk of delaying the printing of the de- 
cree until it had been revised. The presidents, however, wrote 
to Cardinal Farnese that the difficulties raised had already 
been maturely considered by the Council, but that all had 
agreed that the Vulgate was the safest version, because during 
so long a time it had never been charged with heresy, even 
though in some places it seemed to differ from the Hebrew 
text.** 

That the Vulgate was safe in matters of faith and morals, 
was beyond question the view taken by the Council, and 
indeed might be argued theologically from the very posi- 
tion and authority assigned it, for otherwise this general coun- 
cil would be leading the Church into dogmatic or moral error. 


“Page 220. 
* Cardinal Pallavicino, S.J., Istoria del Concilio di Trento, Book VI., chap. 17. 
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It might also be shown from an examination of the version it- 
self; finally, it is an agreed point among theologians. That it 
is substantially faithful as a translation might also be proved 
in much the same way, but there is some little question as to 
the precise limits of that faithfulness. The eminent theolo- 
gian, Cardinal Franzelin, put forward a hypothesis which 
seems to go beyond the mind of the Council on the point, and 
occasions some difficulty. In his otherwise admirable treatise, 
De Divinis Scripturis (These 19), he propounds the view that 
where a dogma is expressed in a passage of the Vulgate, it 
must be found expressed in the same passage in the originals, 
though it need not be expressed in the same way, and though 
the converse need not be true... He argues that the Council 
declares the books of Holy Scripture with all their parts 
canonical and therefore inspired as they are in the Vulgate; 
since they are inspired only as originally written, it would 
follow that they must be in the Vulgate as originally written. 

This argument, however, proves too much; it would prove 
absolute and complete. correspondence in the translation, 
which nobody would admit, contrary as it is to evident facts. 
And further, the Vulgate can be used to show what is canonical 
Scripture without reproducing it all with perfect accuracy. 
Franzelin’s other argument is that in enforcing the acceptance 
of “all the parts,” the Council has in view the proof of dogma 
from Scripture; this proof must be valid, and therefore all 
dogmatic parts must faithfully represent the originals. He 
relies upon the fact that the Council goes on to say that all 
are now to understand “what testimonies and support it will 
chiefly use in confirming dogmas and renewing morals in the 
Church.” Nevertheless it should be noted that these last 
words refer to the traditions of the Church no less than to the 
canonical books, and it is enough that a proof from the Vul- 
gate should always be in accord with tradition, without the 
words of Trent demonstrating that in all cases the original 
text of Scripture must bear out the dogmatic sense of the Latin 
translation. As a matter of fact, it seems clear from the acts 
of the Council that it was not thinking of the dogmatic parts 
of Scripture at all as such, but of parts which Protestants and 
others denied to be canonical Scripture, partly books and 
partly passages. 

The whole matter may be examined by the student in 
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Theiner’s Acta Concilii Tridentini, in the debates preparatory 
to the fourth session.’ The more general view appears to be 
hostile to Cardinal Franzelin’s conclusions, and it is based, 
not merely upon the insufficiency of his arguments, but on an 
appeal to actual facts, to particular passages of Scripture. 
Some of the more relevant are adduced by the late Dr. Gigot in 
his General Introduction, ed. 2, pp. 321-325, and others are dis- 
cussed by Pére Durand, S.J., in the Etudes for April, 1898. 
Thus the correspondence of the Vulgate to the originals 
must not be exaggerated; nevertheless, when we consider the 
conditions under which St. Jerome worked, far as he was 
from possessing all our modern paraphernalia of dictionaries 
and grammars and concordances and textual apparatus and 
the rest—then we cannot fail to applaud his achievement 
as truly magnificent, magnificent in faithfulness no less than 
in force and clearness. These fine qualities we can recognize 
even in the current text; much more shall we recognize them 
in the revised edition to be issued by the sons of St. Benedict. 


"BE. g., vol. 1., pp. 50, 71. 





WASTE. 
BY FRANCES MADDOCK. 


IN my mystic cup of thought, 

My little folded brain, 

I hold the great winds and the moon, 
The moonlight and the rain. 


Twin shells of vastness, sea and sky, 
Beauty and joy and gold, 

Space, and the infinite flight of stars— 
My thought has stretched to hold. 


And who will say that Death, a Fool, 
Babbling and drunk, one day 

Will spill my thought’s vast treasure out, 
And fill the cup with clay? 





























THE COMING OF THE DANES. 


A TALE OF IRELAND A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


BY BRIAN P. O’SHASNAIN. 


DARK-HAIRED, slender boy lay in the heather 
looking out over the sea. Below him vast break- 
ers burst against slippery, smoothed rocks. Gulls 
swooped and screamed overhead. A few yards 
behind him a rabbit popped out of the ground 
and “froze” as it sensed the presence of a human being. 

The boy was at the age when tales of adventure stir in 
the mind, filling days and nights with dreams of far places 
and of high deeds to be wrought. He was dressed in a kilt 
with a linen smock hanging over his shoulders, bound in at 
the waist by a leather belt. His feet were bare. On the 
ground near him were laid a bow and a sheaf of arrows. 

He was watching a ship that was making in towards the 
harbor entrance below. It was a long, slender craft with 
gorgeous red sails which made a rich spectacle as it moved 
through the narrows. Presently the great sail flapped down, 
and the boy, Dermot, son of Murtagh, thrilled as he saw a 
long line of oars begin to move in rhythm. 

“Cormac,” he called softly to someone whose scrambling 
could be heard on the cliff a little below him. 

“Aye!” answered a voice. “Dermot, I’ve found the nest. 
There are only four eggs in it, but Pll bring them up.” 

“I was not thinking of that,” answered Dermot. “I was 
thinking to tell you that a Long Serpent of the Danes is enter- 
ing the harbor.” 

“Oho!” cried an astonished voice from below. “That’s 
news! I didn’t see trace of such a thing when I scrambled 
down here. Has it just come?” 

“It has just come around the point,” answered Dermot. 
“You had better climb up and see it before it disappears.” 

In answer to this there was a violent scrambling, and a 
fair-haired youth somewhat older than Dermot thrust his 
head above the rock’s edge. Climbing carefully, for with one 
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hand he held the eggs, he scrambled out on the heather be- 
side Dermot. He was tall, with blue eyes, fair hair and a very 
white skin. He wore a kilted garment similar to the one that 
Dermot had on, but a little finer in appearance. He stood up, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and stared long at the formid- 
able ship-of-war below. 

“That means trouble,” he muttered, half to himself. 

“Do you know them?” asked Dermot. 

“No,” answered the other, “but from the equipment and 
speed of the ship I think they will be hard to deal with. We'd 
better be off, Dermot, and see what’s going to happen.” 

“Aye,” said the younger boy. “I am glad I brought my 
weapons with me.” 

Cormac looked at his comrade and laughed. “So, little 
Dermot, you think of encountering the fierce Northman with 
your weapon!” 

Dermot flushed as he sprang to his feet. 

“T’ll have you know, Cormac, that my courage is equal to 
yours, even if you are bigger!” As he said these words he 
stared fiercely at his comrade. The blood came to his cheeks 
and his eyes flashed. The idle wind lifted his smock as he 
stood there and revealed a body as lithe and beautiful as a cat 
ready to spring. 

Cormac’s laugh died out. Taking a step nearer, he passed 
an arm around the shoulder of Dermot and looked down at 
his face. 

“I’m sorry, little firebrand,” he said. “I meant no offence. 
No one more than I knows how brave and skillful and faith- 
ful you are. I was but jesting. Forgive me.” 

Instantly the fierce look passed from the face of Dermot. 
He took the hand of his companion and violently shook it. 

“It’s I that need to be forgiven! My temper is always get- 
ting the better of me. You put me to shame, dear friend, with 
your coolness.” 

As he said this the two boys began to walk away from the 
cliff. 

“We need all the coolness we can command at this time,” 
answered Cormac. “The Northmen are coming in great num- 
bers to the coast of Ireland. There is fighting everywhere. 
Monasteries and holy places by the hundred have been burned. 
As long as we Irish quarrel among ourselves the foreigners 
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will be able to command the country. That is the beginning 
and the end of things everywhere in Ireland.” 

“The foreigners will never get me to bow the knee to 
them,” cried Dermot fiercely. “As long as I have a hand that 
can strike, I will make war against them—aye, even though 
Long Serpents come by the thousands.” 

“Those are the words that the young chief, Brian, used 
last month when he spoke to our council,” answered the other. 
“But he said that we would never be free of the foreigner as 
long as we war among ourselves. When he went off, I wished 
that I could join his band, but that father would not allow.” 

By this time the two youths had reached a path that ran 
down towards the harbor of Youghal into which they had 
seen the Long Serpent moving. Here they halted for a 
moment. 

“Let us go down and spy on the Northmen as they land,” 
said Dermot, his imagination stirred to adventurous exploit. 

After a moment’s hesitation, the other answered: “I will 
go, Dermot, if you give me your solemn promise to come away 
when I say so.” 

“Why should I come away when you or any man says,” 
flashed the other fiercely. 

“Now, my dear comrade,” began the other. “Don’t you 
remember what your father told us. He said that you were 
not to go near the coast if the Northmen came—and we begged 
him off, and then he said we could go to the sea if we kept 
together. And he said that because he knew that you were 
braver than I, but hotter-headed.” 

“Braver than you, Cormac,” said the young boy. He 
laughed. His sudden temper subsided, and he walked along 
at the side of Cormac without further protest. The path 
which they trod led in a general way along the coastline, but 
the land through which it passed, was uninhabited save by wild 
deer and the rabbits, or now and then a browsing cow. Occa- 
sionally the path brought them in sight of the sea, which shone 
blue and splendid between black cliffs. A soft wind blew, but 
it only served to make the warmth ‘of the summer day more 
delightful. 

They had not covered more than a mile of ground when 
they saw coming towards them a small, lean, dark man who 
trotted along the path at a swinging pace. He saw the boys 
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and shouted as he came closer: “The Northmen are in the 
harbor.” 

“Yes, we saw their ship,” answered Cormac. “We are 
going down to look at them.” 

“Ye be venturesome lads,” answered the other with a look 
of admiration. “Most boys do not want to be near the men 
from a Long Serpent. But if ye can keep under cover per- 
haps ye will gather information of value. I must go on now, 
for I run with the news to Brian’s camp, and it ten miles off.” 

As he spoke, he leaped along the path once more, this time 
running faster to make up for the time he had wasted. Der- 
mot looked after him for a minute. 

“Isn’t he a wonder?” he said, “the way he can run!” 

“He is so. My father says he is the best runner in Mun- 
ster, and that is saying a lot.” 

“Is it true, do you think,” asked Dermot as they went on, 
“that he can outrun a horse?” 

“It is true, and it is a thing that I saw him do myself,” 
answered Cormac. “Also he can run a hundred miles be- 
tween dawn and dark of a summer’s day, and not be any 
more tired than you and I after walking twenty-five.” 

Dermot was silent for a moment. 

“It is a wonder to me,” he went on, “that with men such 
as Rory the Runner and with fighters such as your father and 
mine, we ever let the Northmen come to eat up our coasts.” 

“There are many reasons for that sad state of affairs. 
One is that the men of Ireland are best as single fighters. 
They are uneasy in the ranks, even though they be great lone 
champions, while the Northmen have been disciplined by 
their many wars and, above all, by the sea. A ship is a narrow 
world, says my father, and it teaches every man to know his 
place. ; 

“Another reason,” he went on, “is that the Northmen wear 
good armor of steel, while the Irishman likes best to fight in 
his shirt. But the biggest reason of all is that the men of our 
country are busy fighting their own little wars, so that when 
the big war comes on them from the sea they are divided. 
These are the things my father tells me, but my own reason 
teaches me likewise.” 

Dermot listened with interest. From the time six years 
before when Cormac’s father, who was a sea-trader, had set- 
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tled in the town that stood near where Youghal now stands, 
these two boys had been chums. Cormac’s father had taken 
him on many voyages, and did so still on occasions, so that the 
youth was widely traveled. His mother had died when he 
was three years old, and he had been raised by an old nurse 
and by his father, Cormac the Trader, a man who had voyaged 
to the Hebrides, to Scotland, to the tin-ports of Cornwall, to 
Marseilles, to Spain and Scandinavia. It was while there that 
Cormac had learned to respect the seamanship of the North- 
men, their abilities as traders and their immense energy. Also 
he had learned the language, and like so many seacoast dwell- 
ers of his time, he could trade in Irish, in the tongue of the 
Northmen and, at a pinch, talk good Saxon. 

Cormac at sixteen had received the very best education 
that a boy could get in those days—wide travel with an intel- 
ligent father, the mastering of several useful crafts and the 
knowledge of reading in Latin and reckoning which the monks 
at Cashel had given him during two years spent in their school. 
He was good-natured to a fault, but to offset that he had a 
practical intelligence that made him the equal of worldly men 
in many ports. He might be generous, but he was not a fool. 
In his travels his father had not neglected to teach him skill 
in arms, for in those wild days every trading ship had to be 
ready for flight or fight at a half hour’s notice. He had learned 
the use of the long spear which the Irish wielded with such 
effect, and the battle-ax; with the bow and arrow he was a 
fair shot. He could run and leap surpassingly well like most 
of the Irish. Above all, he was observant. Experience and 
necessity had taught him to use his senses well. 

Dermot was at once the master and the disciple of Cor- 
mac. There had come into being between them one of those 
deep, permanent friendships which sometimes exist between 
boys, and which have furnished the world with many a fair 
story of bravery from the days of Damon and Pythias on. 
Dermot was of a slighter build than his comrade. He was 
more passionate and more intelligent when dealing with ab- 
stract ideas. He was more the poet and the artist than the 
other—but it was an age when poetry and art were widely 
diffused despite the general risks of life. Dermot’s impetuous 
nature, however, was like to keep him in continual hot water, 
but for the aid and interposition of his ready friend, and more 
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than once the younger boy burst out on the other with almost 


feminine fury. Always during such outbreaks Cormac had- 


known how to keep his head and to bring his young comrade 
to his senses. Dermot’s father was a poet, one of the many 
cultivated men of his time. The boy was his only child, and 
his mother, realizing what a capacity he had for getting into 
trouble, had practically given him in charge to Cormac dur- 
ing the summer vacation when the monks kept no school and 
when young lads roved the countryside or climbed the high 
cliffs, searching for birds’ eggs or strange colored stones. 

The two boys emerged on a plateau overlooking the beach 
towards which the Long Serpent was heading. They were 
effectually hidden in the heather which grew at the top, but 
as they peered out they could see the flashing oars come to 
rest an arrow-shot from the shore. From there the ship gently 
drifted in until she struck the sand. A sailor leaped ashore 
with a rope, which he ran around the nearest tree. Now the 
Vikings in glittering array appeared on the deck. The sailor 
stretched forth a plank and the armored men walked ashore 
on it. They were magnificent-looking fellows, tall, robust, 
with springy step, each armed in mail. Some of them wore 
steel helmets, which were decorated by the flaming wings of 
birds. From beneath these helmets the hair fell down behind, 
and was clipped at the neck. Most of them wore dark blue 
linen breeches, held by leather belts. Each carried a large 
sword and a massive shield. Most of the shields were beauti- 
fully decorated, and some which were burnished glowed with 
golden light when the sun slanted against them. One who 
seemed a leader, wore a red scarlet kirtle and over it a gray 
cloak. A boar-skin cap made his head more fierce-looking 
than the others. 

The boys held their breath as they watched this splendid 
spectacle. Cormac with keen eyes noted the military pre- 
cision of their movements, and admired the seamanship which 
secured the vessel and left it under an armed guard off shore 
till the return of the raiders. 

Now the officers could be heard speaking, and Cormac 
listened intently, for the day was still and from where they hid 
he could understand. 

“Thou hast chosen a fair place to land, Olaf,” said one 
who seemed to be second in command. 
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Olaf shouted orders before answering. At his word the 
Northmen dispersed about the beach at ease. Two of them in- 
stantly stripped and ran into the water, where they swam 
about like seals. Then Olaf spoke to the other: 

“It is a rich country. I think we shall do well here if 
luck is with us,” he said as the two walked up and down the 
beach together. The men who were in the water came out 
and ran along the sand to dry themselves. One of them chased 
the other, who leaped and dodged with extraordinary agility. 
At last, however, he was cornered and, finding nowhere to 
turn, suddenly ran up the steep slope towards the boys, agile 
as a goat and laughing aloud. 

Before the boys could move, he was on them. He tripped 
on Cormac, but in falling, twisted and seized the boy by 
the wrist. Dermot leaped away like a rabbit and disappeared 
in the heather. The Northman and Cormac rolling and 
twisting fell over the edge of the slope and rolled to the bot- 
tom, turning over and over, their mouths and ears filled with 
sand. All the time the Viking never let go of Cormac. 

The other player came up and plucked off the boy, while 
the men stood laughing and shouting at the unexpected enter- 
tainment. Cormac, shaken, scratched, his clothes torn, was 
dragged before Olaf, who stood on the sand watching. 

“Ho!” he cried. “What have we here—a youth set to spy 
on us?” 

Cormac answered in Danish: 

“Nay—only a boy who saw thy Long Serpent enter the 
harbor and who stayed to see how well Olaf handles his ship.” 

“Well spoken, youth,” answered Olaf laughing. “Thou 
hast a sweet tongue. How wouldst thou like to taste the edge 
of this sword?” 

“The sword of Olaf would be shamed by the blood of a 
weaponless boy,” answered Cormac boldly, knowing that 
above all things the Northmen prized a high spirit. 

“How can we tell that thou art not a spy sent to report 
our movements?” questioned the Captain, still suspicious. 
Cormac knew that his life hung by a thread, for these wild 
men from the North were like great: cats who had captured a 
mouse. 

“Sir,” he answered, “whatever coasts ye fall upon, there 
will be children or shepherds or women who may chance to 
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see ye. Would ye then do them harm merely because they 
have chanced to observe your forces coming in from the sea?” 

“There is sooth in what you say,” answered Olaf. “My 
Sharptooth”—here he tapped his great sword affectionately— 
“will not satisfy its thirst in boy’s blood. All the same I will 
not let you go, lest you carry news of our coming to the Irish.” 

“How doth it hap,” he went on, “that you speak in the 
tongue of my people?” 

“My father is a trader,” answered Cormac. “I have been 
with him to the countries of the North.” 

Olaf beckoned to one of the men. “Bind him,” he said. 
Then: “No harm will come to thee unless thou try to escape.” 
The soldier bound Cormac’s hands behind him. 

Olaf turned to the men and called out orders. They fell 
into double files and, with the prisoner in the centre, began 
their march towards the town. For the most part they walked 
in silence, with two scouts thrown out ahead and a rear guard 
fifty paces behind. Cormac guessed that they were about five 
score all told. 

At the end of a few miles they came in sight of habitations, 
but the news had spread and every house was deserted. The 
sea-rovers, however, were after larger booty than the contents 
of cottages or wattled huts. When they approached a small 
monastery they began to look interested. The Abbot met 
them at the gate and held out a richly carved cross, hoping 
against hope that somehow the holy symbol would work a 
miracle in the hard hearts of the raiders. A buffet from the 
hand of Olaf sent him spinning against the wall. Cormac, 
horrified, was left at the gate under guard while the Danes 
swiftly ransacked the place. The looting was carried on to 
the accompaniment of broken rough shouts, commands from 
Olaf to be quick, directions called from one group to another, 
the noise of battered-in doors and the crash of heavy furniture. 

Presently a shout announced the discovery of treasure. 
The monks had been herded in the cellar, but they could see 
the proceedings in the yard through small barred windows. 
When they saw the Northmen carrying their precious books 
into the yard and throwing them down to be burned for the 
value of the gold clasps and hinges on the covers, there arose 
a common cry from them. It was of no avail. The match 
was applied to the precious tomes and the reverent artistic 
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labors of years went up in smoke. Out of the ashes the van- 
dals raked the molten gold as soon as it had cooled. 

Cormac watched the proceedings with unfeigned horror. 
He had come to accept as traditional a certain measure of 
peace and safety always accorded to the learned and to clergy. 
In Ireland all factions, no matter how bitter the quarrel, were 
accustomed to exempt monasteries and schools from the 
devastation of war, but here were people to whom learning, 
piety, art, meant nothing in comparison to the lust for gold. 

After burning the books the Northmen tried to set fire to 
the buildings themselves. But fortunately for the monks they 
had builded of heavy timbers and stone, and the fire had not 
progressed very far after the Vikings had left before they 
broke out of their cellar and quenched it. But they fell heir 
to a sadly devastated establishment, as did all on whom the 
wrath of the sea-rovers fell. 

Meanwhile the Vikings had approached nearer the town. 
The houses and gardens now became more numerous, and the 
boy, recognizing familiar scenes, trembled lest the dreadful 
orgy of destruction be repeated. Under Olaf’s orders, how- 
ever, the Northmen marched on towards the town itself. 

The approach to the town led into a glen through which 
the road wound, at one point flanked by wooded hills on both 
sides. They were half way through this passage when sud- 
denly the Irish war-cry sounded. Fierce men burst from the 
bushes on both sides, and charged them. 

“An ambush!” cried Olaf. “Keep steady. Face out!” 

The Irish were armed with their formidable eighteen- 
foot spears, and their first onset was sufficient to throw the 
line of the Danes into some disorder. There was a wild scene 
for a moment and the wood was filled with the battle cries of 
two races. Then the Vikings recovered their line. A hard 
battle began. The sea-rovers found it difficult to reach the 
attackers because of the length of their spears. The Irish, 
however, found it almost impossible to penetrate the excellent 
armor of their foes. The advantage on the whole was on 
the side of the Northmen. With long, powerful sweeps of the 
heavy sword they cut down the spears and rushing forward 
engaged the Irish at close quarters. Then the spearmen were 
driven back, but their place was immediately taken by stal- 
wart fellows, wielders of the ponderous battle-ax. 
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The fight now became general, and when in the mélée the 
man who guarded Cormac was suddenly struck down by a 
spear thrown from the wood, he leaped for the shelter of the 
trees and ran into the arms of Dermot! 

“I ran to the town and roused the men,” cried the younger 
lad breathlessly. 

“I'll never forget it,” cried Cormac, clasping his hand. 

Cormac’s father was there, his eyes sparkling with the 
joy of battle. 

“Oh, it was you who threw that spear!” cried Cormac de- 
lightedly as the old man cut his bonds. 

“It was,” answered Cormac the Trader. “And now I want 
ye to keep well back from the fight. This is no place for boys. 
Promise me that! Ye can shoot arrows from the woods.” 

“I promise, father,” answered Cormac. His father, satis- 
fied, rushed again out of the woods and went into the fight. 
The boys, well hid in the woods now, followed the varying 
fortunes of the battle, which had become an affair of single 
combats. The Northmen, despite the orders of Olaf, were 
pursuing the Irish into the deep shade of the woods. In vain 
their chief exhorted them. They were getting the best of the 
fight! The unarmored Irish were giving way! That was 
enough. Cormac and Dermot shot a dozen shafts from the 
shelter of the wood. 

Suddenly there was a rumbling like the burst of a thunder- 
cloud. Dermot leaped up and screamed and pointed. En- 
tirely oblivious of danger, they leaped out into the open to see. 
Down the path came charging a body of the Irish horsemen, 
then, as now, a formidable cavalry. They struck the North- 
men with a great crash. The Irish among the trees renewed 
their onset. The woods were filled with confused shouting, 
with the metallic blows of steel on steel and the cries of the 
wounded. 

The horsemen more than equaled the superiority of the 
Vikings in armor. They rode to and fro among the knots of 
men, striking and parrying with extraordinary agility. 

Olaf at last gave the order to retreat. The sea-rovers 
knew how to hold a line and they fell back only to the accom- 
paniment of hard and bitter fighting. Dearly they made the 
Irish pay for their victory. The rejoicing shout of many a 
man among the conquerors was turned to a cry of pain. 
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All the way to the ships the Irish harried them, and the 
Danes returned blow for blow. A last fight took place on the 
beach. The sands were reddened with the blood of many a 
good man before the sea-rovers at last put forth in their Long 
Serpent. 

The two boys had run along in the rear of the fight, and 
they had been able to help many an injured man, of whom 
more than one dropped out of line dripping-red and faint 
from wounds. Then came the monks with bandages and 
stretchers, for medicine and surgery were among their kindly 
services—and they gave healing both to the Irish and to the 
Danes. Cormac and Dermot hastened down to the beach to 
witness the last desperate battle when the Irish tried to cut 
the foreigners off from their ship and failed. Then, amid 
shouts, the Long Serpent put forth from the harbor to seek 
some easier prey. 

Cormac’s father came up. He wore a bloody bandage on 
his head. “There’s someone I want ye to meet, boys,” he said. 

He led them to a young man who sat a tall rangy horse— 
the Irish Chief Brian, a man magnificently dressed according 
to the manner of the mounted Fianna. He sat his horse look- 
ing keenly out to sea after the Long Serpent. 

“Chief, you have met my son, Cormac, but I want you to 
meet my son’s friend, Dermot. They were both captured by 
the Danes when they landed.” 

The man on horseback gave kindly greeting to the boys. 
He asked them to describe the landing of the Danes, and they 
did so, one chiming in after the other till the Chief smiled. 

“These are good boys,” said Brian the Chief. “Some day 
I hope they will serve Ireland.” 

“Surely we will, sir,” burst out Dermot fervently. “And 
I will follow thee into battle against the foreigners!” 

“Go back now,” Cormac’s father said, “and aid the hurt 
men, both Danes and Irish. Some day, God willing, ye 
will serve under Brian—and then”—he lowered his voice to 
a whisper—“who knows perhaps he will be no longer Brian 
the Chief, but Brian the High King of Ireland.” 

The boys turned back once as they climbed the sandy 
path. Outlined against the blue sea they saw their chief sit- 
ting his tall horse. He was talking to two other horsemen. 
The monks moved actively among the wounded. Lithe, 
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scarlet-shirted cavalry scoured along the coast, following the 
movements of the Long Serpent. The smoke of a campfire 
rose into the air. 

The two boys trotted in silence back towards the mon- 
astery. And in the mind of each rang the words: “Brian, 
High King of Ireland. Brian—High King of Ireland!” 





CONFESSIONAL PRAYER. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


TuHatT the love of John 
Who died in peace, 

And the faith of Peter 4 
Who was crucified, 

And the hope of James 
May never decrease 

In this soul, thrice guilty, 
For whom One died. ’ 





That Joseph’s Care 4 
Who dreamed and wrought— 
That the Son of Mary, 
Who wrought and dreamed 
As the Son of God, 
May cleanse each thought 
Of this soul, thrice guilty, 
Whom One redeemed. 















That God the First, 
Beneath, Above; 
And that God the Second 
Who died and lives; 
And that God the Third 

May forever love 
This soul, thrice guilty, 
Whom One forgives. 
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JUGO-SLAVIA: A MODERN KINGDOM. 
BY HERBERT F. WRIGHT, PH.D. 


SAE King is dead! Long live the King!” It is 
‘Ra thus the peoples of the Old World lament the 
death of their sovereigns and herald the ac- 
cession of new sovereigns. It is thus the Serbian 
people lamented the death of their King and 
hailed his successor, when, on August 16, 1921, Peter I. passed 
away in the capital of his Kingdom after a number of years 
spent in voluntary exile. Born in 1844, the son of Alexander 
Kara-Georgevitch, he was the third in the line of Black George 
Petrovitch, the founder of the dynasty, to occupy the throne, 
to which he succeeded upon the murder of King Alexander of 
the Obrenovitch dynasty in 1903. 

And now another Alexander is King of the Serbian State. 
Although a second son, he has for some time been the heir- 
apparent, his older brother, George, having renounced his 
right of succession in 1909. For a number of years, too, he 
has been prince-regent, for his father abandoned the supreme 
command and regency to him at the close of the first Balkan 
War and retired to Athens, to return finally that he might die 
in his own land. 

“Kings pass, but governments endure.” So it is, we trust, 
with Greater Serbia. It was but a few months ago that a new 
Constitution was voted for that country which had finally be- 
come the concrete realization of the dreams of Serbians for 
years past—a union of all Serbian peoples into a single State. 
It would indeed be a pity were that dream to be shattered in 
the first few months of its realization. 

It will not require the memory of a Nestor to recall that, 
after the revolution in Austria-Hungary, the countries of Slo- 
venia, Croatia, Bosnia and Dalmatia declared their independ- 
ence. The movement for the formation of a State of Serbian 
peoples was crystallized by the union of the Austro-Serbian, 
Croatian and Slovenian parts of the decadent Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy with Serbia into a single State. There was 
some doubt for a while as to the position of Montenegro upon 
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such a union. This little mountain principality had, from its 
very origin, withstood attempts of other nations to absorb it, 
but the death of Prince Nicholas on March 1, 1921, left the way 
open for its definite absorption into Greater Serbia. 

Greater Serbia became a reality on December 29, 1918, 
when the first Ministry of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes was formed, representing all the Jugo-Slav prov- 
inces. The Allied Governments were informed of the crea- 
ation of the new State, and were not slow to grant recognition. 
The boundaries of the new State were definitely fixed by the 
Treaty of Rapallo. How these compare with the boundaries 
of the former Serbian State may be judged from the following 
comparison of the area and population of the constituent 
parts of the new State: 





District Area in Square Miles Populction 
Dy v6 seceeesnoat ewes 42,098 4,955,631 
Momtemegro .....cccsccces 3,536 233,423 
GEL ccncsesnxscasecuen 17,405 2,715,237 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.... 20,709 1,931,802 
DE céhetneneeges ves 5,090 621,503 
REE .ictedacecaweoananet 6,790 875,090 

ED 20nsncdesressoer 95,628 11,337,686 


Until the new Constitution was adopted, the administra- 
tion of Serbia was based on the Serbian Constitution of June 
5, 1903, and the administration of the other provinces which 
form part of the Kingdom, on the local laws and the agree- 
ment arrived at on December 1, 1918, between the representa- 
tives of the Kingdom of Serbia and those of the provinces 
joined with Serbia. The elections for the Constituent As- 
sembly, held on November 28, 1920, resulted as follows: 


EY cvvtwaadce das Reuwneeebeceediesecue 102 
PEE caccscdeoussevesadecetseeenetoeiu 94 
Croatian Agrarians (Raditch Party)........... 51 
REED dca cdvave she biew canetwdctsdes nee 42 
PE cco vcdantinddodwéedsscedeneker 33 
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The ministry appointed February 19, 1921, including Protitch, 
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head of the Old Radical Party, as Premier, and Trumbitch as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was composed as follows: 


IEE i bre aia e a wg harw sel Wwe ew bee 8 
er oe er rn 3 
i CD 66.66 Casha ewe e eee ee eee be 3 
SS i at sacs Saar cca RE Ss te Se dp Ge BOC 1 
ee acs cnr kdaueaeunees he eeen 1 
DT .05c650 466000 6ebeesdoadeasebeneses 2 
WEE Sc cedce vabceey VENan eee beady naetaw esos 1 

WE nti nes cede hada eeeeneeensnel 19 


The Constituent Assembly met on December 12, 1920, the 
Croatian Peasant Party and the Croatian Republicans re- 
fusing to take part therein. Including them, however, the 
various districts were represented as follows: 


ED 6 ssh 5ceneb dude Naoeadcuseeaeeeand 158 
Pe To re ee 8 
NII, 6 i. ocacccteusevececencened 63 
PL ic: ¢cpokcedbedeudne Wéksieknndun heme 25 
ss ict acale echo ek bien ele Aceh alk ae Sale 20 
I ca: cis oe Ge ariynit 8 cael Ae eae ae na at 11 
I Sn occa (eekeeseehentenene 93 
DL: -o22¢4¢veah dw agenk meander caeen daeaen 38 
TEE cvcchoneensss6eeeseebesauedansecenawnie 416 


It was on May 12, 1921, that the assiduous labors of the 
Constituent Assembly resulted in the adoption of a Consti- 
tution, inspired in its grander lines by the Serbian Constitu- 
tion of 1903, which in turn owes much to the Belgian Consti- 
tution of 1831. From the day when M. Protitch directed the 
elaboration of a draft, its successive handlings have not been 
without fruit. Retouched by the Vesnitch Cabinet, then by 
the Pashitch Cabinet and, finally, by the Committee on the 
Constitution, it bears the impress of careful agreements 
reached by the Government parties (Radicals, Democrats, 
Bosnian Mohammedans and Agrarians) only after much dis- 
cord and laborious consideration. In the long months of dis- 
cussion, however, the general principles of the new charter 
have remained intact. The initial draft of M. Protitch was 
much more extensive than that which was finally ratified by 
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the vote of May 12th; nevertheless, its essential provisions 
are found therein, although expressed in a less rigid form. 

The first question—and not the least discussed—was that 
of a definitive name for the new State. The name “Jugo- 
Slavia” was advocated by the national groups (Croats and 
Slovenes), because, they said, it was short and in general use, 
lent itself to adjectival forms and in usage had assumed a 
federalist meaning. The Serbs energetically opposed this, 
because, they claimed, for the benefit of the union they had 
already abjured their name, their flag and their State. They 
were loath to adopt a title from which the word “Serb” en- 
tirely disappeared and which would imply to outsiders a sort 
of composite State. Moreover, the longer name which was 
favored by them had already acquired currency in all the 
treaties, agreements and other official documents. To their 
point of view rallied all the unitarist or fusionist parties, that 
is, the vast majority of the country. The new State shall be 
called, therefore, the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes.” 

The essential provisions of the Constitution are those 
which treat of the King, the legislative power, the adminis- 
trative organization and religious liberty. 

The Jugo-Slav State is a parliamentary and hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. The sovereign is, or was, Peter I. 
Kara-Georgevitch, the crown shall pass in the male line by the 
order of primogeniture. The person of the King is inviolable; 
no proceedings can be instituted against him except in matters 
which concern his private property. The King names officials 
and promulgates the laws. All acts issued by him must be 
countersigned by the responsible minister. The Minister of 
War is responsible for the acts of the monarch as commander- 
in-chief of the armies on land and sea. : 

The King has the right to pardon and grant amnesty, with 
some exceptions. He declares war, with the previous consent 
of the Chamber if the country is not the object of an aggres- 
sion. He concludes peace and treaties; in certain instances 
the previous authorization of the Chamber is necessary. This 
authority is also required for the King to become the head of a 
foreign State. The King swears, in the presence of the Cham- 
ber, to observe faithfully the Constitution and laws, as well 
as to maintain the national integrity and unity. 
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The legislative power is intrusted to a single Chamber. 
In the Constituent Assembly there were quite divergent views 
on this point. Politicians of the old generation urged the in- 
stitution of a Senate, and the Protitch project implied in fact 
a bicameral system. But afterwards, this provision was re- 
considered and the project submitted to the Constituent As- 
sembly provided for but one house. After all, the Senate has 
not left a pleasant impression upon the memory of the Serbian 
people, who well remember that Alexander Obrenovitch, an- 
noyed by a few life senators, suspended the Constitution of 
1901 for an hour—but a single hour—and ousted the trouble 
makers. And although a constitutional eclipse of this kind is 
no longer to be feared, it has seemed more in keeping with the 
spirit of a peasant democracy to keep the unicameral system 
which figures in the Serbian Constitution of 1869, 1888 and 1903. 

The Chamber is elected by universal ballot, direct and 
secret, in the ratio of one deputy for each 50,000 inhabitants, 
about two hundred and eighty deputies in all, with repre- 
sentation of the minorities. The King can dissolve the Cham- 
ber, provided that the decree of dissolution bears the signature 
of all the ministers and prescribes new elections within a 
maximum period of three months and the convocation of the 
New Assembly within a period of four months. 

Perhaps the most serious question before the Constituent 
Assembly was that of the administrative and judicial reorgan- 
ization of the Kingdom on a unitary and equitable basis. This 
question is necessarily bound up with the problem of auton- 
omies. It is well known that Jugo-Slav autonomy includes, 
besides quite legitimate tendencies toward administrative and 
economic decentralization, particularist thrusts whose logical 
result would be a veritable political separatism. For example, 
the movement to restore George to his rights as first-born re- 
nounced by him some years ago, would probably have spelled 
the dismemberment of Greater Serbia. On the other hand, 
the present régime is a heterogeneous collection, such as might 
in fact be termed federalism. 

The legislative enactments of the old Austro-Hungarian 
provinces are still in force in their essential prescriptions. 
Serbia, properly so-called, is divided, as heretofore, into de- 
partments, arrondissements and communes, in the French 
manner. Croatia is divided into counties and circles; they 
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still possess “royal free cities.” Slovenia and Dalmatia pre- 
serve the provinces (Ldnder) of the Austrian administration. 

From the point of view of the judiciary, the confusion is 
still more perceptible. Croatia-Slavonia preserves its famous 
“Table of Seven” (Supreme Court or Court of Cassation) and 
its “Table of the Ban” (Court of Appeal). The name, com- 
petence and statute of the jurisdictions varies from one prov- 
ince to another. 

The military organization alone has received in the new 
State a complete unification. To extend this unification to the 
other branches of the administration, the Constituent As- 
sembly took into account the local traditions and susceptibil- 
ities, and therefore provided for a period of transition. A 
special legislative committee, to be elected by the Chamber 
from its membership, shall examine all projects of unification 
or leveling which are brought forward during a period of 
five years. It shall submit them, with its advice, to the As- 
sembly, which shall decide upon their adoption or rejection 
by a single vote on a nominal ballot. 

The question of religions remains. Passionate discussions 
were evoked when the Committee on the Constitution exam- 
ined the provisions tending to put in the charter the “kanzel- 
paragraf” of the electoral law. It is uncer this term that the 
article is known which prohibits officials and members of the 
clergy from placing their spiritual authority at the disposal of 
party interests. Catholics, naturally, believed themselves in- 
tended by this prohibition, and their anxiety is explained if 
one remembers the ardor with which the clergy participated 
in the election campaigns. The “kanzelparagraf,” while its 
name by an abusive turn suggests the time of the Kulturkampf, 
nevertheless, appears to be a measure of practical wisdom and 
foresight. The hierarchy itself seems to be the first to be 
alarmed at the activity of not a few priests in political life, to 
the detriment of their moral authority. However, the Con- 
stitution assures a complete freedom of worship to all recog- 
nized religious denominations. The budget, which is assigned 
to them, will be repartitioned among the confessions pro rata 
to the number of communicants. It is difficult to see how the 
matter could be arranged otherwise in a country where plural- 
ity of religions make tolerance and equality a matter of vital 
necessity. 
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The fundamental rights and duties of citizens, or what 
might be termed the “bill of rights,” are contained in the 
second part of the Constitution, from Article 4 to Article 21. 
Certain social and economic provisions, among which might 
be noted the interdiction of usury in all forms, the provision 
for sick, accident and life insurance of workmen, and the pro- 
vision for aid to veterans, war widows and orphans, are con- 
tained in Part III., Articles 22-24. The powers of the State are 
outlined in Part IV., Articles 45-48, and subsequent parts treat 
of these powers in detail. 

An interesting sidelight on one of the difficulties en- 
countered by the Constituent Assembly is given by M. Ivo 
Ribar in La Revue de Genéve for July. In this article, the 
president of the Jugo-Slav Constituent Assembly tells why the 
Croat and Slovene peasants remained hostile to the centralized 
power for such a long time. They had been raised in Austria- 
Hungary in the distrust of the State, always the oppressor. 
They had come to believe every evil came from it and its 
army of officials, and that the only remedy therefore must be 
the destruction of the State. Such a reasoning, he says, is 
today used abusively by conscienceless agitators in their at- 
tempts to undermine Jugo-Slav unity. In fact, the Croat 
peasants of the Raditch Party and the deputies of the Narodni 
Club (National Club), whose head is M. Matal-Drinkovitch, 
refused, as mentioned above, to participate in the labors of the 
Constituent Assembly, and therefore did not vote for the new 
Constitution. 

The new Constitution, it is hoped, will mark the begin- 
ning of an era of peaceful and fruitful labor. In effect, it 
ratifies the decision of the international council, which had 
placed in the hands of a young South-Slav people its own or- 
ganization and its own destiny. If the noble words of this 
document are not treated as mere “scraps of paper,” as has 
happened with some of the other new States of Europe, there 
is every reason to believe that it is the ruin of the hopes of 
those who, within and without the Kingdom, had counted 
upon the disruption of the State. 
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“A DIVINE FAILURE.” 


BY M. G. CHADWICK. 


| the modern substitute for the desert, where the 
contemplative soul is assailed by the demons of 
‘mai weariness and disgust. It is a soulless desola- 
3} tion, glaring with direct sunlight, dazzling with 
white dust, ill-built and insufferable. The pines of the Prati, 
the great cypresses of Villa Ludovisi and their long shadows, 
have given place to cheap villas, noisy hotels, shops and bar- 
racks. But there is still a district of ancient palaces, small 
piazze, narrow immemorial streets—the “Street of the Dark 
Shops” for instance, the streets “of Paradise,” “of the Rope- 
makers,” “of the Cat”—where Rome is still Rome, and the 
people still—in the main—Romans. It is a region of famous 
names—Palazzo Mattei, Braschi, Altieri, Spinola, and so many 
others; and here, at the foot of the Capitol, is the very old and 
famous house of Torre de’ Specchi, extending well-nigh the 
whole length of the narrow street that repeats its name. Out- 
wardly, it might be a prison. The heavy walls, smooth and 
brown, are pierced in their great thickness with small in- 
frequent windows, set irregularly and for the most part 
barred. An ancient column, half imbedded in plaster, stands 
huddled into the wall near to an arched doorway; a row of 
little shops have wedged themselves underneath the great 
house for half its length; and the winding old street takes its 
way from Piazza Ara Coeli, under the Tarpeian Rock, down 
to Santa Maria in Portico, tumultuous Piazza Montanara, and 
the grim Theatre of Marcellus. A great and famous house— 
this Torre de’ Specchi, but silent and impenetrable, even be- 
yond the wont of Roman houses. 

For five centuries it has been a garden enclosed, a fountain 
sealed, a treasure house of Rome. Within, is the still living 
work of Francesca de’ Ponziani, known to the Church as Santa 
Francesca Romana, whose life has been spoken of as “a 
Divine Failure.” Born in the days, so terrible to the Church, 
of the great Schism, she lived to see the Council of Constance, 
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the deposition of two anti-Popes, the election of the powerful 
Colonna, Martin V. She saw Eugenius IV. fly as a fugitive to 
Bologna, before the onslaught of Nicolo Bracciaforte, and 
mourned the years of his exile from the city; to her ears came 
rumors of the doings at Basle, the sullen struggles of Pope and 
Council. Her days were days of strife and affliction, of 
schism, war, pestilence, famine, distress. Francesco de’ Pon- 
ziani, dying at fifty-six, had seen whole cycles of history, the 
sins of men, the anger of God, as well as His persistent in- 
scrutable Providences. One divines that she was glad to die, 
fatigued in heart by evils that seemed to have no end and no 
respite. 

The daughter of Paolo Bussa and Jacobella dei Roffre- 
deschi, her home was in the “rione” of Parione and in the par- 
ish of Sant’ Agnese in Piazza Navona. Her great kinsmen, the 
Orsini, dominated Parione, as they did also the rioni of Ponte 
and Regola; they had their fortress in Pompeii’s Theatre, 
hard by Campo de’ Fiori. Orsini and Colonna, Savelli and 
Frangipani, had for centuries waged war with one another, 
with the Pope, with their neighbors. She was born into a wild 
world. But the little girl grew up untouched by Rome’s 
tumult, molded by far different influences. She was a sensi- 
tive, charming child, and her mother seems to have treasured 
greatly the small daughter, who had so clear an individuality, 
so firm an intelligence, and who was also, as her heart divined, 
so near and so dear to heaven. When she was old enough, she 
was taken each week to confession at Santa Maria Nuova in 
the Forum, where a Father of the famous Olivetan Congrega- 
tion became her regular confessor, and directed her spiritual 
life until she was a woman of forty. Who could have guessed 
that Santa Maria Nuova would hereafter bear the name of this 
child-penitent? 

Francesca now began to live her own individual life of 
the spirit; she had the courage of a hardy boy when it came 
to penance; she obeyed already with the inbred patience 
of a Roman woman; she prayed as God—very tenderly—taught 
her to do; she was gay and happy as only a child can be. A 
few years passed. Into her heart, as she grew, came—how 
naturally—the vision of romance that has always allured the 
hearts of the Saints—the archetypal romance. Audi filia et 
vide, said the angel. She went to her confessor full of her 
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project, her eyes shining. What could he say? A life given 
jealously to God—what else was fitting for this child of grace 
and charm? She went to her parents eagerly, but their faces 
darkened and became impassive. Shortly afterwards, her 
father told her that he had promised her in marriage to the 
second son of the Ponziani, Lorenzo—a match perfectly fitting 
and desirable. She protested with a storm of tears, her father 
very sternly ordered her to obey. She was but twelve years 
old. 

When she appealed to her confessor as to her right to 
chose the perfect life, he took part with her parents, and en- 
forced their will upon her, seeing, no doubt, in obedience her 
manifest duty. The Roman tradition on this point was in- 
credibly strong, coming down from the days when a Roman 
father might scourge, imprison, or even put to death his sons; 
he being truly, in the grim phrase, “master in his own house.” 
It is terrible to read of this child’s heartbroken submission to 
what she supposed to be the will of God; to hear of her bitter 
sobbing on her wedding day, her white looks, her sacrificial 
obedience. She began her forty years of married life, not as 
a young girl should, but with broken hopes. 

The Ponziani seem to have been won by her charm, so 
that—as far as could be—she found with them a happy home. 
Her young husband was indulgent, her sister-in-law, Vanozza, 
wife of the elder son, came to love her with enduring affection. 
It was this sweet Vanozza, motherly beyond her years, who 
drew from the unhappy child an avowal of her real mind as 
to the life on which she was entering. Profoundly moved, 
she promised her little sister-in-law to help her in every way, 
and, indeed, the two girls devised for themselves a life of 
ardent devotion, as well as of all practical duty. Francesca, 
with great sweetness, did all her husband desired—-dressed to 
content his pride in her, was gracious to his friends, serviceable 
to his family. He seems to have loved his little Saint, and to 
have defended her fiercely against those who condemned her 
“seriousness.” But now, grief and strain had their revenge— 
a wasting illness attacked Francesca, so that she was very 
like to die, and Vanozza’s tender nursing seemed in vain. She 
was cured, suddenly and miraculously, by the young Roman 
Saint, Alexis, who fled from the bride his parents forced upon 
him, and lived as a hermit and pilgrim, dying at last, un- 
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known, in his own father’s house on the Aventine. What 
wonder that into the girl’s soul the Vision came again, with 
tenfold strength—the longing to go straight to God, unhin- 
dered, to escape to the rich loneliness of the solitary life? 
She suffered as she had, perhaps, not yet suffered. But it was 
not to be. 

Francesca came back to her duties; only Vanozza and she 
enlarged their hours of prayer, and Francesca, at least, gave 
herself to unrelenting penance. The floor of her oratory at the 
top of Casa Ponziani was, often enough, splashed with blood. 
When she was seventeen, came the birth of a little son, Bat- 
tista; and shortly afterwards, at the death of her mother-in- 
law, Francesca was put at the head of Casa Ponziani, though 
that office fell naturally to Vanozza. But Francesca they 
would have, and so, at eighteen, she shouldered this heavy 
task. At least two other children were born to her—a boy, 
Evangelista, and a girl, Agnese. Of her exquisite care of these 
children and of her devotion to them we are expressly told. 

And now her life was caught up into the political hap- 
penings of those terrible days, when arrogant anti-Popes, 
fierce soldiers and venal Cardinals made the Church a battle- 
field and Rome a pawn in the gigantic disgraceful game. 
Ladislaus and his Neapolitans, strongly aided by the Colonna, 
occupied the city with terror and violence. The Ponziani were 
“Papalini,” adherents of Pope Alexander V., and suffered ac- 
cordingly. Lorenzo was attacked and carried home in what 
seemed a dying condition; his elder brother was made pris- 
oner; his son, Battista, demanded as a hostage. Francesca’s 
prayers obtained the boy’s release, and within a short time, 
Ladislaus was hunted from Rome by the Duke of Anjou. But, 
in the year following, the terror returned. Alexander V., the 
legitimate Pope, died at Bologna, another anti-Pope was 
elected—that Baldassare Cossa, who now lies in the Florence 
Baptistery—and the Neapolitans streamed back into Rome, 
violent and bloodthirsty. Lorenzo de’ Ponziani fled for his 
life, leaving his wife and children. The invaders sacked his 
palace, wasted his lands, carried off the luckless Battista, now 
ten years old, as prisoner; and Francesca, her house left unto 
her desolate, lived as she could with Vanozza and her younger 
children. 

Rome, once again, lay sacked, burned, dishonored; her 
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ancient stones, every one of which had tasted blood, renewed 
their terrible feast. Afterwards came the horrors that wait on 
war, pain and death in every broken street, famine and pesti- 
lence slaying their hundreds of victims. Francesca’s heart 
woke to a passionate pity, an assiduous service. She, who 
loved the poor, gathered them together, sick and dying, into a 
hospital hastily arranged in the lower stery of half-ruined 
Casa Ponziani. With their own hands, she and Vanozza 
tended them. From her vigna outside Porta San Paolo, she 
fetched them wood to burn, herbs and fruit. The miserable 
hovels of Rome knew her, the beggars on the bridges also, the 
forlorn fugitives who slept in the streets. The pestilence ate 
its way through the city, like a sullen fire. Francesca’s hands 
healed, almost, what she touched—pain, disease, wounds; so, 
to conceal God’s gift she made her famous ointment to which 
cures might be attributed. The large, heavy bowl she used 
for it is still preserved. Yet, in spite of this stratagem, we 
find in her process of canonization sixty miracles of healing, 
worked at this time, and set down for us. 

In all the gloomy town there was no one who could con- 
sole like this lady with the tender hands. But her house was 
to be left unto her more desolate than ever. Evangelista, her 
little son, died of the pestilence, and she who saved others, 
could not save him—or herself. She wept unceasingly for his 
loss. But although she was assuredly to go to him, he was 
also to return to her. He came one morning, as day dawned, 
radiant and loving, and Francesca held him in her arms. He 
whispered to her the pain and joy to come. Agnese, the little 
daughter, was to die before many days were over, and he, too, 
must go quickly whence he came—to a delight that has no 
words. But he would leave her as guardian—an Archangel. 
Francesca raised her face from the child’s and saw the radiant 
being already before her. By the tenderness of God, she saw 
always her Archangel, and saw him in the likeness of Evan- 
gelista—he seemed a child of nine with golden curls. By her 
side in the rough streets he walked in grave beauty; by the 
light of his hair, it is said, she could see to read on a dark 
night. Her spiritual life, so full of suffering, was permeated 
by her Angel’s personality; he guided her, at once interiorily 
and visibly, so that her life became a marvel. 

Sanctity is no child’s game, as we can dimly see, but it is 
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not every saint who lives as she lived, with an intensity almost 
cruel. Austerity so terrible that the very reading of it brings 
tears; assaults of evil angels full of foul violence; an active 
slavery to the poor; a continual passion of prayer, the mind 
taught with visions and filled with prophecy—life burnt like a 
furnace. Agnese died, and she was childless—save for Bat- 
tista in exile. What wonder that she sickened, and lay on a 
bed of unceasing pain, nursed by Vanozza, with love and with 
tears. During this illness her famous vision of hell came to 
her; its black anguish is depicted in the terrible imagery we 
see on the walls of her chapel in Torre de’ Specchi today. 

And now, in 1414, Ladislaus being dead, her husband and 
son could return to Rome, and to Francesca, who, for four 
years, had lived among shadows. The old life was resumed; 
but Lorenzo, chastened and wiser, looked with more wistful 
eyes at his exquisite Francesca, at her sweet holiness. He 
began to think deeply of eternal things, to talk with his wife 
of what so filled her heart, to pray. A more spiritual tie grew 
up between them. Years passed. The schism ended when 
the Council of Constance, all obstacles being removed, elected 
the virile Colonna, Martin V.; for awhile there was peace in 
the Church. Years passed, unmarked for Francesca, save by 
the deep experiences of the spiritual life. By day and by 
night she saw the noble looks of her Archangel; there was 
always Casa Ponziani and its inmates, dear to her heart; the 
day came when she was gladdened by the little children born 
to her son, Battista. There were always the sick to heal, the 
sorrowful to soothe, the insatiable, piteous poor; always the 
terrible demons at war with her; always prayer, the burning 
life of the spirit, the strange will of God. The years came in 
and went out. 

And then, no new thing happened, or hardly anything, yet 
it was the beginning for which God had waited. A little hand- 
ful of women, her friends, were wont to frequent with her the 
churches of Rome. Coming, one day, out of Santa Maria 
Nuova, the little group began to speak of their admiration for 
the Olivetan monks, and for the noble Benedictine tradition. 
Francesca suggested that there might be a Third Order of St. 
Benedict, after the model of the Franciscan Tertiaries. The 
idea was eagerly discussed, developed, considered, submitted 
to the superiors of the Order, approved by them. Finally, on 
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the fifteenth of August, 1425, Francesca and her companions 
made their oblation to Our Lady at Santa Maria Nuova. They 
were to be Oblates of Mary, affiliated to the Olivetan Benedic- 
tines, united among themselves by a few simple rules of life. 
Francesca was beset by the old pain—the longing to leave the 
world, to devote herself to this new work. But although Lor- 
enzo had given her the most complete freedom, he had made 
her promise that she would stay with him until his death—he 
could not part with his Saint—and she obediently had given 
her word. But the pain was—pain. 

The little sketch of an undertaking—the new Oblates—was 
as the sown grain of a harvest to be, and God seemed to spend 
Himself in care and providence for the fragile project. No 
great Order was ever launched upon the world with more of 
supernatural intervention and solicitude. The Court of 
Heaven was involved in offices of protection for the Oblates. 
The great Pope, St. Gregory, exhorted her; rules and 
counsels in ample and touching detail were given her; she 
was treated with as, indeed, a foundress. The years came 
in, and went out, softly, inexorably. At last, a house was 
bought; the Pope’s approval—Eugenius IV. had succeeded 
Martin V.—sought and obtained; then, after many anxieties, 
into the blessed and famous walls of Torre de’ Specchi, Fran- 
cesca and her Oblates entered on March 25, 1433. She entered 
with them, and, obediently, returned to Casa Ponziani. Lor- 
enzo would give her no permission to remain. Two years 
later, Lorenzo died, nursed through a long illness by his wife, 
and went—we may well believe—to await her in heaven. 
She now had no other thought but to end her days at 
Torre de’ Specchi; but she had first to encounter the pas- 
sionate grief of her son, Battista, his wife and children, who 
could not endure to see her go. Sobbing herself, she held them 
in her arms, and then turned and went from them to her City 
of Refuge, the vision of Peace that had haunted her life. 

For four years, as Mother of her Oblates, Francesca’s heart 
had its rest. She worked tender marvels for her daugh- 
ters, taught them the ways of God, as ever, was at the com- 
mand of the poor; and for the rest, lived in long ecstasies, 
during which she, not seldom, held the Divine Child in her 
arms. Her tomb is in Santa Maria Nuova, now more gener- 
ally known as Santa Francesca Romana. 
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Torre de’ Specchi is her work—a house of Oblates, that, 
with few rules, and no vows, has flourished for almost five 
centuries—a place of recollection, gentle silence, profound 
prayer. In the simple, black robes, white caps and short 
pleated veils that recall some of the Flemish pictures, the 
Oblates of Santa Francesca—known in Rome as “the noble 
Oblates”—live the life she devised for them. It is a house of 
singular freedom. There are no vows, no enclosure, no juris- 
diction save that of the Holy Father, there are very few ob- 
ligations. The “Mother President” is elected with ceremony 
—the ceremony almost of a Papal election—and her daughters 
kiss her hand in sign of submission, for she has the spiritual 
and temporal government of the house, and, with her two 
counselors, the regulation of everything. Each Oblate gives a 
certain dowry to the house, and beyond that has the ownership 
and disposal of her own property. The Congregation is affil- 
iated to the Olivetan Benedictines, who receive the “oblation” 
of each member. The Breviary used is the monastic one, and 
its noble words are chanted daily in choir. 

The Venerabile Casa is a unique institution; nothing could 
be more simple or more likely, one would say, to have failed, 
than the life of this ancient house—and yet it has never 
failed; though attempts to found similar houses have always 
done so. There are a few rules concerning dress and food, 
there is the Divine Office, there are the customs of the house; 
but there is an individual liberty that is very complete. The 
Oblate “lives her own life’”—a thing rarely to be accomplished 
anywhere. They have, in fact, a singular, emphatic individ- 
uality, these gravely gracious women, in their austere dress. 
The annals of Torre de’ Specchi are full of the records of 
saintly Oblates distinguished for the monastic virtues of si- 
lence and prayer, obedience and detachment. The contem- 
plative life is led here, as truly as in a Carmelite Convent. 

The great house, set in two quadrangles, holds within its 
ancient walls the essential fragrance of Rome, and is beautiful 
as only an Italian house can be. The immense refectory, that 
would seat one hundred persons, recalls some of the fifteenth 
century paintings in Florence. The seventeenth century 
Chapel has fine marbles, and is hung with heavy damask 
behind the pilastered stalls. Endless corridors, brick-paved 
and as wide as roads, run round the quadrangles, behind rows 
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of cells; stairs lead upwards to dim heights; the place is dusky 
and cool, a maze of lobbies, chapels, ante-rooms; it is starred 
with lamps alight before many shrines. There is a paved 
cortile with an ancient well, a garden of lemon trees and ole- 
anders, where a fountain rustles all day. Everywhere is order, 
peace, silence, tempered light, the perfume of an ancient 
house. Behind the refectory is the original house of the Ob- 
lates, where Francesca dwelt with them for the last four years 
of her life—there are to be seen her cell, the stair she used, 
the Chapel, its brown dusk lit faintly by the colors of the fres- 
coes that cover its walls. We may study here the story of her 
miracles, the imagery, too, of her famous vision of hell. 
Francesca’s life was a “failure.” She had the capacity, 
the thirst, the vocation for the perfect life. At every stage in 
her history that longing breaks forth in fruitless pain; there is 
nothing more touching in the story of sanctity—one thinks 
sometimes of an angel set to work in a factory. Teresa,Ger- 
trude, Clare—what whole and harmonious lives were theirs, 
moving in predestined orbits to music assigned. Beside them, 
the no less exquisite Francesca seems a thing thwarted and 
broken. But we are to ask—what is failure? We reflect that 
God is not an optimist, in our sense of the word; that He is not 
concerned to set each soul in the “best” surroundings; and yet, 
when we muse upon Francesca, we can but marvel at the way 
in which He spent Himself on her and on her undertaking. 
Great Orders grow, endure with a Divine strength, but so does 
Francesca’s House—it is as manifestly blessed as they. The 
daughters of the great Roman families have always come in 
their numbers to serve God in the contemplative life at Torre 
de’ Specchi, and thus it has been for five centuries and for all 
Rome a saintly influence and a high example. 
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THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE. A Popular History of Ire- 
land. By Seumas MacManus. Assisted by Several Irish 
Scholars. New York: The Irish Publishing Co. $6.00. 
This popular history has many excellent features to recom- 

mend it. It has been written and prepared by a man whose liter- 

ary and political associations guarantee a popular narrative which 
will satisfy the critical sense and appeal to a high grade of intel- 
ligence. Many of the chapters have been contributed by special- 
ists without affecting seriously the organic unity of the work; and 
valuable lists of references are appended to important chapters 
for the convenience of those who may desire to pursue the matter 
further. The history is brought down to October, 1921, when 

President De Valera accepted the invitation of Premier Lloyd 

George for a peace conference in London. There is a blank page 

with the superscription: “On this page write or paste in the result 

of the Peace Conference.” 

It will be seen that the story thus supplies all the material 
needed for a proper background to the present critical situation 
in Irish political affairs. It is a badly needed book in this coun- 
try. Seldom have the editors of American newspapers shown so 
much painful ignorance of their subject as in their solemn pro- 
nouncements on the Irish question during these last few momen- 
tous years. Solely in the interests of high intelligent standards, 
we recommend American journalists to look over the last thirty 
chapters or so of this history. They are not long chapters, nor 
are they hard to read. There is perhaps no parallel in literature, 
for dramatic intensity of interest and feeling, to the modern po- 
litical history of Ireland. And the subject matter has not lost any 
of its inherent advantages in the hands of Mr. MacManus. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on the modern liter- 
ature of Ireland, where we expected to see the author at his best. 
In his account of the Gaelic revival during the last century, the 
omission of the name of Archbishop McHale is strange and inex- 
plicable. And in the sketch of Anglo-Irish letters of more recent 
date, the brevity imposed upon the author by considerations of 
space and proportion can hardly serve as a sufficient excuse for 
not including the name of Canon Sheehan among those who made 
notable contributions to the renewal of the national spirit. 

One other important omission to be noted is the absence of 
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any reference to the Educational Bill put through by Mr. Birrell 
in 1908. It made it possible for the youth of Ireland to obtain a 
university education without doing violence to their religious 
beliefs. The result has been the enlightened leadership which 
has brought the struggle for Irish liberties to a point of success 
never dreamed of by the last generation. The “campaign of edu- 
cation and enlightenment,” which has served English-speaking 
countries so long as a convenient means of attack upon Catholics, 
has been a powerful boomerang in recent Irish history. It is hard 
to see how Mr. MacManus overlooked this critical and decisive 
step in Irish political life. 

On the whole, the work is admirable and most opportune. 
The format is attractive; the cover artistically designed; and the 
price, in comparison with the prices of the regular book pub- 
lishers, astonishingly cheap. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN HENRI FABRE. By the Abbé Augustin 
Fabre. Translated by Bernard Miall. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. 

This work, painstakingly executed, is a fitting complement 
to the Souvenirs Entomologiques, from which, indeed, most of 
its material is drawn. It was called forth by the jubilee of the 
great entomologist, celebrated at his Provencal home in 1910. 
The final chapter, dealing with the period immediately preceding 
Fabre’s death in 1915, at the ripe age of ninety-two, was written 
especially for the English edition. 

By means of copious extracts from the Souvenirs, the biog- 
rapher has allowed the scientist to tell his own story, a literary 
method particularly stimulating in the case of a man like Jean 
Henri Fabre, who combined in an unusual degree the scientific 
and the poetic faculties. If he was distinguished by an ardent 
love of truth, he was likewise distinguished by a burning desire, 
and a not inconsiderable ability, to impart that truth in terms 
both illuminating and agreeable. Victor Hugo did more than 
employ a well-turned phrase when he alluded to him as “the 
insects’ Homer.” He has told of their lives and their loves in 
sentences that deserve to live as literature quite as much as 
natural history. They were his companions, his friends, whose 
goings-out and comings-in, whose pains and toils and deaths were 
to him parts of a great epic. 

One catches glimpses, too, of other people besides the master, 
some of them men of world renown: Victor Duruy, who coaxed 
him forth from his obscurity at Avignon to pin upon his coat the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor; Pasteur, who called upon him to 
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learn something of the silk-worm; Darwin, who, although in some 
respects at an opposite scientific pole, took pleasure in rendering 
him the homage that only one great man can pay another. 

Jean Henri Fabre’s span of over ninety years was marked by 
vicissitude. He ran the gamut of dire poverty, keen disappoint- 
ment and much misunderstanding. To see the hermit of Sérignan 
surrounded by his insects and his collaborators, the children who, 
in exchange for pennies, bring him the trophies of the field and 
the shepherd who unwittingly lets him into the scarab’s secret, 
is to witness another sublime example of the glorification of the 
commonplace. 

The Catholic reader will regret that the biographer has dealt 
more than could be desired in spiritual generalities. We are told 
of Fabre’s early life, quite obviously that of any French lad of 
pious parentage; we learn of the entomologist’s somewhat naive 
references to God; and at the close of the narrative we find him 
receiving the Sacraments, after an exhortation from the Arch- 
bishop of Avignon “to die as a Christian.” There is, then, an 
area untouched by the story, as we have it. In view of the fact 
that Fabre has been hailed as one of our Catholic men of science, 
is it asking too much that we know more definitely of his attitude 
towards the Church during his middle and later years? We sus- 
pect that that page might be one of the most interesting in the 


volume. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLMEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By W. J. 

Townsend. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. $4.00. 

This book is a popular compendium without any pretensions 
to learning. The works on which it is based are mainly non- 
Catholic, old and, in many cases, have been superseded by modern 
studies. The author has sympathy and respect for Scholasticism 
and the Scholastic doctors. He thinks their opinions and systems 
worth considering; he believes that their achievements in the his- 
tory of human thought and progress were noteworthy; he em- 
bodies many useful quotations from non-Catholic writers in praise 
of these old and decried philosophers. A person seeking texts 
with an apologetic or polemic bearing could glean a great deal in 
these pages. But at the same time a Protestant tone pervades 
the book. Many of its assertions require to be very carefully 
sifted and severely controlled; some of them are absolutely false, 
for instance, that the Papacy previous to the election of St. 
Gregory X., was vacant for fifteen years. There was indeed a 
vacancy between the death of Clement IV. and the election of St. 
Gregory X., but it lasted less than three years. Again, the author 
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speaks of several Popes in a manner offensive to Catholic senti- 
ment; while his strictures on two Popes of Avignon, namely, 
Clement V. and John XXII., are not borne out by the researches 
of modern historians. If one professes to discourse, even inci- 
dently, on the Popes of Avignon, one must push one’s inquiries 
considerably beyond Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. A 
cursory glance over the immense bibliography referred to in Mol- 
lat’s Les Papes d’Avignon will show immediately how enormously 
this field of inquiry has grown. 


HERMAN MELVILLE—MARINER AND MYSTIC. By Raymond 

M. Weaver. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

Those who through admiration for that American classic, 
Moby Dick, have admired its author will be woefully disappointed 
in this life of Herman Melville. 

Melville was born in New York City in 1819. At the age of 
thirty his literary powers were recognized on two continents; 
at thirty-two he wrote Moby Dick, the high watermark of his 
creative powers. He looked for a reward and triumph that were 
certainly his due. The waves of poverty, of neglect, of bitter- 
ness came in even to his soul and drowned him. He died in 
obstinate obscurity in 1891. Mr. Weaver tells the pitiable story 
with power and literary grace. He has labored to present all the 
obtainable documents and has read, what are not always easy 
reading, all the works of Melville. 

Melville first believing in the world and men; later, through 
disappointment, began to question, then to deny, and then to hate. 
Of fine moral caliber, of an unspotted superior selfishness, his 
body withstood that which conquered his soul. Disillusioned re- 
peatedly, he despised men, despised himself, despised all human 
kind. That this picture of Melville is true is evident both from 
Melville’s writings and the further data given by his biographer. 
And he has found a biographer in perfect sympathy with his 
worst moods. Indeed, in this very sympathy lies the failure of 
the present biography. 

Not a smile, nor a kindness, nor a healthy gesture of encour- 
agement illumines the book. Not one word is said of Melville’s 
religious training or belief in his youth or in his later life. How 
far his despair was a reaction from that training is never dis- 
cussed. Melville was a religious man. The biography is padded 
with needlessly long digressions, replete with sophomoric final- 
isms that prove the author’s inability to measure the character 
of his subject. To the biographer humanity is the herd. “Openly 
to harbor convictions repugnant to the herd is still the unfor- 
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givable sin against the most holy of ghosts.” “Knight Errantry 
was a shabby form of the butchering business.” “The truest his- 
torians are the poets.” “The fall from innocence was begun in 
Eden, it was sealed in Bethlehem.” “In the Middle Ages the 
Blessed Mother was celebrated in a duality of perplexing incom- 
patibility, she was at once the Virgin Mother of the Son of God 
and the patron of thieves, harlots and cutthroats.” 

Nor does the biographer understand fully the allegory of 
Moby Dick. True it may be, as Melville himself wrote of the 
work: “I have written a wicked book.” But iniquity may lie 
unto itself and wickedness bear testimony to the truth of God. 
The white whale is the heart of humanity. Captain Ahab is 
mad, and be it carefully noted, mad with hate. In hatred he 
pursues, seeking revenge. With all his hate he rushes upon the 
whale—and the whale turns and destroys him and his ship and 
his ship’s crew. 

He who loves not humankind and the heart of humankind, 
wicked, faithless, ungrateful, treacherous as it is—he who turns 
upon it in disdainful hate—will be destroyed by it. To change 
the figure, Melville hanged upon his own gibbet—a terrible lesson 
in literature and in spiritual life. But his biographer has missed 
it entirely. Spiritual vision is necessary in literary criticism, as 
it is if we would be saved from the world and attain the kingdom 
of heaven. 


JOHN PATRICK, THIRD MARQUESS OF BUTE, K. T. By the 
Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, Bt., O.S.B. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

Dom Hunter Blair has written in this volume the official biog- 
raphy of the great and saintly Catholic nobleman who is best re- 
membered today for his monumental translation of the Roman 
Breviary into English, but who fifty years ago was, perhaps, better 
known to the English public as the supposed prototype of Dis- 
raeli’s novel, Lothair. Bute was a descendant of Robert I., King of 
Scotland, and his name is famous in the annals of Scottish and 
English history. He went to Harrow and to Christ Church, but 
does not seem to have been at all influenced by the aftermath of 
the Oxford Movement. This despite the fact that his main in- 
terests were, from the beginning, ecclesiogical. At nineteen he 
had made up his mind to join the Catholic Church, a decision 
arrived at purely by the grace of God and the application of an 
enlightened common sense to the facts of history. In deference 
to the feelings of his friends and advisors, however, he abstained 
from fulfilling his purpose until he reached his majority. Thence- 
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forward, he devoted himself unfalteringly to the advancement of 
the interests of the Church of his adoption. He traveled much 
and wrote much—mainly upon archeological and ecclesiogical 
topics; he built and restored churches; he adorned the office of 
Rector of St. Andrews’ University by his tenure of it. 

His worldly wealth and prestige, his gifts of intellect and 
taste, his far-flung social and ecclesiastical influence—all these he 
used consistently and persistently in the service of Christ and 
Christ’s Church. It is a wonderful record that is here set forth 
with such grace and charm of style. It is most touching to read 
at the close of this fine biography that shortly after Bute’s funeral, 
his widow, with her daughter and three sons, left England for 
the Holy Land, in order to carry out his long-cherished desire that 
his heart should be interred in the sacred soil of Olivet. This 
book is an important addition to what someone once called “the 
literature of the Second Spring.” 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PIGMIES. By Dr. Leonard John 
Vanden Bergh. New York: James A. McCann Co. $3.00. 
Nine years of previous travel in East Africa and a practical 

knowledge of one of the Bantu languages had fitted Father Vanden 

Bergh for the anthropological exploration, of which this book gives 

a very interesting account. The expedition was made with the 

coéperation of the American Museum of Natural History, and the 

photographs were taken under the guidance of Dr. George Shat- 
tuck, formerly Professor of Geology at Johns Hopkins and Vassar. 

The purpose of the author was to give a true version of the habits 

of various East African tribes, such as the Wanyika, Masai, Wak- 

amba, Kavirondo and the curious pigmy people, known as the 

Mambuti. Many of the investigations are extremely valuable in 

the case of tribes such as the Pigmies and Kavirondo, which have 

never before been the subject of monographic treatment. The 

Pigmies are the oldest race in the eastern part of the Congo, prob- 

ably of the Bushman genus, and originally had a free hand in the 

country moving about from place to place. Pushed back by 
neighboring tribes, they were at length confined to the forest and 
never come out of its sheltering depths. They eat its produce, 
they make huts of the leaves and branches, and never see the sun- 
light. This curious people disprove the theory that negroes are 
black from centuries of merciless heat, for there are more black 
pigmies than there are yellow. The constant lack of sunshine 
and their manner of prowling in a stooping position accounts for 
their size, and they live like the creeping things of the great forest, 
roots and all kinds of rodents being their favorite food. Notwith- 
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standing this, their morality is higher than that of most African 
tribes; they are strictly monogamous, and lying and stealing are 
almost unknown to them. The Reverend Father Buyck of the 
Belgian Congo acted as interpreter for the author through the 
medium of a Pigmy woman who had left the clan and become 
acquainted with the Wanyari language, of which Father Buyck 
is the best authority in the Congo. 

Fourteen years of absence from the Dark Continent have 
caused the author to wonder at its modernization. In the years 
from 1896 to 1905 he was forced to travel continuously on foot, 
but in 1919 one might tour the most out-of-the-way places in 
trains, or steamboats, horses, automobiles, motorcycles or rick- 
shaws. In reading of the startling customs of the East African 
tribes and in looking at the still more startling photographs, it 
must be said that the name of Darkest Africa is almost as appli- 
cable as ever. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. By Mary I. M. Bell. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.50. 

As a literary production this work is passing fair, but as a 
history it is utterly unreliable. We fully appreciate the difficul- 
ties of compressing within the narrow compass of three hundred 
and ninety pages what Grisar, Gregorovius, Pastor, Mann and Mc- 
Caffrey together require no less than twenty-seven volumes to tell; 
but this cannot excuse the displacing of more authentic informa- 
tion by such an amount of mere gossip and “all-but-proved” ugly 
allegations laid at the already encumbered doors of many Popes. 
Nor can we pass over without censure the failure of the author to 
present to her readers credentials of authority. To this they have 
a full right in a matter around which the enemies of the Papacy 
have woven such a tissue of falsehood. Apart from a few chance 
references to Ranke, Macaulay and Bishop Creighton, none of 
them acceptable witnesses against the Popes, the author gives no 
clue whatever of her sources. 

In view of the ample evidence at hand, documentary and 
otherwise, one must realize very keenly against what tremendous 
odds the truth has to battle, when, in the year of enlightenment 
1921, he reads fresh from the press that “the history of the Papacy 
has no definite beginning,” or that “of St. Peter’s own Bishopric 
of Rome nothing is known, and even tradition is comparatively 
silent.” Yet no less advanced a Rationalist than Harnack avows 
that “it is a well-authenticated fact that Peter resided in Rome 
and died there.” 

In proof that Pius IX. declared war “on the whole modern 
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and liberal system of ideas,” the author quotes quite baldly and 
in an unfavorable context, some of the propositions condemned 
in the Syllabus of 1864. Among them is the famous Eightieth 
Thesis, the condemnation of which implies the Pope’s enmity to 
“modern progress.” Now, connected with each of the theses of 
the Syllabus there is a document determining the particular sense 
in which each proposition has been condemned; hence, before 
quoting the Eightieth Thesis, the least Mrs. Bell, as a historian, 
could have done was to consult the Allocution “Jamdudum cer- 
nimus” of March 18, 1861, wherein Pius IX., distinguishing very 
clearly between true and false civilization, affirms that if a system 
designed to de-Christianize the world be called a system of prog- 
ress and civilization, he can have none of it. Obviously, this 
changes the meaning of the Eightieth Thesis as quoted by the 
author. The omission of this explanatory document was a grave 
misdemeanor in one presuming to write even a “short” history 
of the Papacy; and the book teems with similar omissions. 


THE PHILIPPINES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Dean C. Wor- 
cester. Two volumes in one with seventy-five illustrations, 
two maps and index. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


No one is more qualified to write on the Philippines than Dean 
Worcester. He was Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine 
Islands from 1901 to 1913, also member of the Philippine Com- 
mission from 1900 to 1913. He proves that American consuls and 
naval officers never promised the Insurgent leaders that the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines would be recognized by the United 
States. Another statement disproved is that the Insurgents 
were the allies of the Americans against Spain. He shows that 
no such codperation existed. Consequently, in subduing Agui- 
naldo, the United States did not destroy a republic. The In- 
surgent rule was not government, but tyranny, which is evident 
from the horrible accounts of excesses, cruelties, rapine and 
murder, which followed in the wake of the Insurgents. 

The author points out the splendid work of the Civil Govern- 
ment of the Philippines in building highways, constructing 
bridges and in maintaining public order, particularly by means of 
the Philippine constabulary. Especially noteworthy are the 
eminently successful efforts of the Government to improve health 
conditions in the islands by combating disease by modern sanita- 
tion and a rigid quarantine system. The author admirably de- 
scribes what has been done for the education of the Filipinos. 
The work of the Americans contrasts very favorably with what 
had been done for the education of the masses under the Spanish 
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régime. In a chapter, entitled “Corrigenda,” the author disclaims 
all connection with missionary activities as such. He admits that 
his activity was confined to establishing law and order and utiliz- 
ing both Catholic and Protestant missionaries in administering 
simple remedies to the sick. The chapter on the results of Amer- 
ican rule are replete with information, and we cannot but observe 
that American colonial government compares very favorably with 
that of other colonial empires. 

Mr. Worcester’s book is carefully documented, and will cer- 
tainly commend itself to careful and discriminating readers. 


LOST SHIPS AND LONELY SEAS. By Ralph D. Paine. New 

York: The Century Co. $4.00. 

What a gorgeous title for a book! And how Stevenson wouid 
have loved to brood upon it, and—perhaps—to write up to it! 
Here, in a beautifully illustrated volume of more than four hun- 
dred pages, are seventeen thrilling chapters, each containing an 
account of some “hair-breadth ’scape” or fatal happening in the 
history of the men who go down to the sea in ships. Here you 
may read of the frigates that vanished in the South Seas, or shud- 
der at the “Grim Tale of the Nottingham Galley,” or muse won- 
deringly upon the “Singular Fate of the Brig, Polly.” If you loved 
Treasure Island (published 1883 by one R. L. Stevenson) and have 
read it every year since then—why, this is the book for you. 


ABANDONMENT TO DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By Rev. J. P. De 
Caussade, S.J. Edited by Rev. J. Ramiére, S.J. From the 
Tenth Complete French Edition by E. J. Strickland. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.50. 

Father Caussade’s Abandonment to Divine Providence is one 
of the best known of modern spiritual writings. It is divided into 
two parts, the first containing a treatise on total abandonment to 
Divine Providence, and the second containing letters of direction 
for persons aspiring after perfection. The treatise comprises two 
different aspects of Abandonment to Divine Providence: one is a 
virtue common and necessary to all Christians, while the other 
is a state proper to souls who have made a special practice of 
abandonment to the holy will of God. 

The letters of direction, now appearing in English for the first 
time, were addressed to the nuns of the Visitation at Nancy. Di- 
rectors of souls will find in them a perfect answer to the con- 
stantly recurring difficulties and trials of the interior life, from the 
initial difficulties of beginners to the more subtle difficulties of 
more perfect souls. 
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TURNS ABOUT TOWN. By Robert Cortes Holliday. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This is “more of much the same kind” from the genial and 
lovable author of Walking-Stick Papers and two other very pleas- 
ant volumes of essays. Mr. Holliday discourses, as usual, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. He writes of Humorous Mis- 
fits at a Murder Trial, of the queerness of undertakers, of Traffic 
Cops, Hotel Guests; and every little paper of the collection has its 
special and inevitable chuckles. Quite the most amusing pages in 
this book are those in which the author chronicles the vicissitudes 
he underwent in his ultimately successful endeavor to interview 
“G. K.C.” In “Bidding Mr. Chesterton Good-bye” there is an excel- 
lent account of Mr. Holliday’s farewell evening with the great 
English philosopher and humorist—an account which is delight- 
fully intimate and revealing. The best piece of literary chronicle 
—so to call it—in Mr. Holliday’s book is his essay upon the late 
James Gibbons Huneker, whom he calls a “Steeplejack of the 
Seven Arts.” The Story of American Life, which the author has 
ironically entitled “Fame,” was well worth reprinting from the 
Bookman, in which it originally appeared. Not the least diverting 
pages of Turns About Town is the very first, that whereon is dis- 
played the brief, but breezy, correspondence between the author 
and that true poet, Mr. John Bunker, concerning the dedication of 
the book to the latter. 


HIS REVERENCE—HIS DAY’S WORK. By Rev. Cornelius J. 
Holland, S.T.L. New York: Blase Benziger & Co. $1.50 net. 
This exceptionally interesting book is unique in character. 

It appeals directly to the laity, and its purpose is, in the main, to 

answer certain questions that are often asked among themselves, 

but are naturally seldom addressed to the only quarter whence an 
authoritative reply could come, the clergy. The habits and the 
unwritten rules by which the parish priest orders his life are ex- 
plained by the delightfully informal method of letters, from 
“Father Sperinde” to “Prudenzia,” a supposed parishioner. When 
the reader has finished the volume, he understands many things 
that have puzzled and, perhaps, a little piqued him. He will have 
gained a closer knowledge of the difficulties and problems that 
confront his pastor, and, with it, a deeper respect and appre- 
ciation. Father Holland is always kindly, and often humorous; 
sometimes, with great benefit, he turns briefly to weightier mat- 
ters of spiritual import. The book is graced by a tiny essay in 
the form of an introduction, from the pen of Miss Agnes 


Repplier. 
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SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER SEBASTIAN BOWDEN OF 
THE LONDON ORATORY. Edited by the Fathers of the 
Oratory. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

The Counsels and Dissertations which form the bulk of this 
volume are taken from notes kept for many years by people who 
enjoyed the privilege of Father Bowden’s spiritual guidance. 
They consist of personal counsels given, answers to questions 
and opinions on various subjects drawn forth in conversation. 
They are published to show forth Father Bowden’s own inner life, 
to remind his old friends, penitents and converts of his spiritual 
teaching, and to give real spiritual help to others, who may have 
been strangers to him personally. 

The spirit of St. Philip is manifest on every page. Someone, 
for example, asked him whether it was wrong to take pleasure in 
religion? He answered: “It is certainly wrong, and even rank 
heresy to mistrust any joy given one by religion. The Jansenists 
taught this in terms: they held that everything in our nature was 
corrupt; and that, therefore, to gratify our senses in any way, or 
even to take pleasure in rational judgment was wrong, and to be 
resisted. The Catholic doctrine—and you are bound to hold it— 
is the opposite: that we are to accept with thankfulness every sort 
of pleasure that religion, and the practising of virtue, give us. 
The teaching of Our Lord Himself begins with the Beatitudes: 
nothing can be stronger than the Gospels. Joy, rest and peace 
are the rightful consequences of faith and virtue to the soul.” 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? By Norman Campbell. London: Methuen 

& Co. 

This interesting and well-written little book was planned to 
attract students of the Workers’ Educational Association to the 
study of science. It is not a little surprising, by the way, to find 
that they should need to be lured into the study of science, but it 
appears that such is the case and that literary subjects are more 
eagerly pursued. In order to show the interest of science, its 
general method rather than any special science, is dealt with, 
though the writer, as a physicist, very naturally draws most of 
his examples from that field of learning. No person, however 
ignorant of science, need hesitate to embark on this book, for it is 
perfectly intelligible. As an example, it may be said that the 
chapters on Measurement and the functions of Numbers proved 
very interesting even to one who has no mathematical tastes 
whatever, and therefore invariably turns aside from pages covered 
with figures. Necessarily, the writer finds himself obliged to 
discuss many philosophical questions, especially those relating to 
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epistemology. Though many of his readers will completely dis- 
agree with his views, they are always interesting and stimulating, 
and he fully admits that they are his views and not those of all 
the world. If all writers on science would do likewise, how much 
less confusion there would be! Thus he discusses the relation of 
science to logic and admits, as we believe most do, that many of 
the most cherished tenets of science cannot be proved according 
to the rules of formal logic. Nevertheless, they may, and do, 
command universal assent, and there we agree with him. But 
when he tells us that “to deduce a conclusion from premises is 
simply to state the premises in different words,” we “dissent 
vehemently,” as he himself says many will do, from his opinion. 
There are many excellent remarks in the book, e. g., that scien- 
tific men “sometimes forget that they cease to be experts when 
they leave their laboratories,” and outside their own subject have 
no special claim to speak upon any question. An interesting book 
which may be commended to our readers. 


THE DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT. Being an essay on 

the Foundations of Belief. By Arthur James Balfour, F.R.S. 

A New Edition. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. $5.00. 

This volume is a reprint of an essay bearing the same title, 
published in 1879. The present edition has not been revised or 
amplified to bring it up to date. The original intention of the 
author was to give the work the title “A Defence of Philosophic 
Skepticism.” This would more definitely indicate the purpose 
and the aim of the essay. To understand the point of view of the 
author, it is necessary to consider the intellectual tendencies of the 
period in which the book was written. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century the empirical scientific spirit reigned supreme. 
Scientists, in the name of science, made most extraordinary and 
unwarranted claims concerning the value of scientific research. 
Science was hailed as the infallible weapon with which to destroy 
traditional beliefs in religion, philosophy, ethics, etc. Salvation 
was to be obtained exclusively through the new positivistic 
methods of investigation. Mr. Balfour then, in a true Cartesian 
spirit, sets out to investigate the foundations upon which the 
superstructure of science claimed to be erected. He comes to the 
conclusion that science and all its pretensions are built on sand 
and must crumble to dust. The inductive logic of John Stuart 
Mill, the Realism of Herbert Spencer, Transcendentalism, laws on 
which the scientific conclusions are based are without sufficient 
foundation. Skepticism or denial certitude in any sphere of 
human thought is the outcome of his scathing criticism. 
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The essay is destructive in the extreme; as such it was cal- 
culated to react against the extravagant pretensions of science. 
Extended, however, as it is to all branches of human learning, the 
work is an exaggerated portrayal of the incapacity of the human 
mind to arrive at any certitude of whatever description. Its 
perusal makes a depressing, gloomy impression upon the reader. 
The constructive part, however, of his writings is found in Bal- 
four’s subsequent publications. The essay is splendidly written 
and deserves, even today, a careful and thoughtful perusal. 


THE FIERY SOLILOQUY WITH GOD. Of the Reverend Master 
Gerlac Petersen, Canon Regular. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.25 net. 

The editor of the present edition of The Fiery Soliloquy With 
God says: “That it is the great work of an old master; great that 
is, not in size, but in merit and exceeding beauty.” No doubt this 
is a true estimate of this work of Master Petersen. It is a book 
for the more advanced rather than for beginners in the spiritual 
life. It offers the strong meat of spirituality rather than the milk 
suitable for the novice. It is said that Master Petersen was a 
friend of Thomas a Kempis, the reputed author of the /mitation, 
and very akin to him in spirit. One can readily see why the 
Soliloquy has, nevertheless, remained little known, while the Jmi- 
tation has been the vade mecum of the multitudes; the Jmitation 
has the breadth of the Gospels and is for all, the Soliloquy will 
appeal only to the few. Yet to these it will afford much delight. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. By Monsignor P. J. 
Stockman. Published by the Author, Hollywood, Los An- 
geles, Cal. $1.62 postpaid. 

This introduction to asceticism is adapted from the large 
Directorium Asceticum of Scaramelli—in four volumes in the 
translation by the Welsh Jesuits—and, though especially designed 
for the instruction of novices in religious communities of women, 
may be used with profit by directors of souls and all who aspire 
to Christian perfection. Scaramelli’s plan is followed exactly: 
a division into four sections or treatises, upon the notion of per- 
fection and ten means of acquiring it, the chief obstacles to be 
met with in its pursuit, the moral virtues and the theological vir- 
tues. There is also a short appendix of fifteen pages upon the 
discernment of spirits. Brevity—comparative, that is, to the full 
Directorium—is achieved by suppressing the quotations from the 
Fathers, though the references are usually given, and by the omis- 
sion of the innumerable anecdotes which Scaramelli related with 
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all the diffuseness characteristic of his age. By way of introduc- 
tion, there is a reduction of the parts of the new Codex affecting 
religious. The book contains six hundred closely printed pages, 
and, lacking the ancedotes which, however uncritical, lent life and 
spirit to Scaramelli’s pages, is not easy reading. Rather is it a 
book to be studied, to be pondered over, nay, to be prayed over. 


ARCHEOLOGY SERIES. By Professor Orazio Marucchi and E. 
Sylvester Berry. Edited by Roderick MacEachen, D.D. Five 
volumes. Wheeling, W. Va.: Catholic Book Co. 

The latest volumes of Father MacEachen’s Catholic Library 
tell us some of the important facts of early Church history. Vol- 
ume I. describes the origin and history of the Roman catacombs, 
viz., the cemeteries of St. Pancratius, SS. Processus and Martinian, 
St. Cyriaca, St. Callistus, St. Sebastian, St. Agnes, St. Valentine, etc. 
Volume II. describes the many inscriptions and frescoes of the 
catacombs which prove the antiquity of our Faith in the divinity 
of Christ, the veneration of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, Bap- 
tism, the Holy Eucharist, Marriage, Holy Orders, the primacy of 
St. Peter. Volume III. gives a brief outline of the lives of the 
early Popes from St. Peter to St. Damasus, most of whom were 
martyrs. Volume IV. outlines the early persecutions from the 
time of St. Stephen, the first martyr, to the persecution of Julian, 
the Apostate. Volume V., after a brief mention of the early 
domestic churches, and the titled churches of Rome, describes 
the ancient Christian basilicas of St. John Lateran, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, the Holy Cross in Jerusalem, St. Lawrence, St. Agnes, St. 
Pudentiana, St. Praxedes and St. Clement. 

The volumes are beautifully illustrated. 


HE CHURCH AND HER MEMBERS, by Rev. George H. Bishop (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 45 cents net). In _ sixteen brief 
chapters Father Bishop describes in the simplest manner, for children, 
the four marks of the Church, its authority, infallibility and perpetuity, 
the primacy and infallibility of the Pope. We recommend the book 
to catechists in our parochial schools. 


IELD AFAR STORIES, Volume III., prepared and edited by the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America (Maryknoll, Ossining, 
New York. $1.00). The seventeen stories of this fascinating volume 
will undoubtedly foster vocations for the foreign missions, and con- 
strain the most selfish Catholic to loosen up his purse strings in behalf 
of the pagans of the Far East. The volume contains stories of mission- 
ary hardships, missionary consolations, martyrdoms for the faith and 
extraordinary conversions—all told in a simple, devout way. 
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E PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK, by Jerome K. Jerome 

(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50). Mr. Jerome’s allegorical 
story, which created a decided stir when first published and which was 
presented beautifully on the stage by Forbes Robertson, is here, for the 
first time, brought out in a play edition for the general public. The 
story itself is too well-known to need review. 


PLEA FOR OLD CAP COLLIER, by Irvin S. Cobb (New York: 

George H. Doran Co. 75 cents). In this little volume, Mr. Cobb 
has well sustained his reputation as a humorist. He tells us, that being 
laid up over Sunday, he passed the time away with the only book on 
which he could lay his hands, an ancient Fifth Reader. This Reader 
provides his point of departure, and he recalls with contagious humor, 
the typical selections which used to grace (or perhaps disgrace) the 
readers of his boyhood. In contrast to them, he conjures up the penny 
thrillers, which were taboo in all respectable families, but which were, 
on that very account, perhaps, all the more eagerly read even though 
stolen glimpses occurred behind the barn or in some other equally 
safe coign of vantage. ' 


MEDLEVAL HUN, by John L. Carleton (Boston: The Cornhill Co. 
$1.50). The author is a prize winner in the Canadian prize play 
competition of 1918. His present play deals with a phase of the 
relations between Pope Gregory VII. and Henry IV. of Germany. The 
play has little organic unity, being for the most part a dramatic por- 
trayal of more or less notable events in the duel between Pope and 
Emperor. These events themselves are largely fiction, as the writer 
points out in his preface, but the chief characters are historical. The 
play has few genuinely dramatic moments. 


RAY WOLF STORIES, INDIAN MYSTERY TALES, by Bernard Sex- 
ton; illustrated by Gwenyth Waugh (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75). Of special interest to boys, but with enough of the fairy- 
tale element to be also enjoyed by girls, these Indian folk-lore stories tell 
of the adventures of “Acorn,” an Indian lad, who attracts the attention 
of Owl Man, who takes the form of the boy’s sister, and leads him into 
his mystery valley. Here he continues to live with Owl Man, Grizzley 
and Gray Wolf, and hears from them many legends of the various 
Indian Tribes, among them those of Coyote, Thunder and Scarface. 
The illustrations are many and unusual. 


APPY HOUR STORIES, by M. Genevieve Silvester and Edith 
Marshall Peter (New York: American Book Co. 60 cents). The 
joint authors of the Happy Hour Stories, which in verse tell about 
animals, birds, trees, flowers and children, have given them an educa- 
tional value for children of the kindergarten age, as well as much 
charm. They have mingled with their own stories verses by such well 
known authors as Robert Louis Stevenson and Joyce Kilmer, and, with 
profuse illustrations, it makes a very attractive little volume. 
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HEIR FRIENDLY ENEMY, by Gardner Hunting (New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.75). A story of two girl-editors of a small-town 
newspaper which lets us in behind the scenes not only to exhibit 
“grapevine,” “boiler-plate,” fake news, printers’ pi and other mysteries 
and misadventures of office and composing room, but to take us deep 
into the secret weaknesses of the editor’s heart whence often spring 
the editorial policies. This is a thoroughly wholesome and interesting 
story for girls of any age from sixteen to sixty. 


$2.00). Perhaps, it is in wholesome reaction to the superficial- 
ities of the movie show that a small group of novelists attempt to depict 
for us the real selves of the personages of their stories, their hidden vir- 
tues and defects, their mixed motives, their struggles within which 
result sometimes in defeat, sometimes in victory—always, with the fine 
soul, in clearer knowledge of self and consequent humility. In such 
stories plot is so subordinated to personality that we are hardly con- 
scious of reading fiction, we seem to be on-lookers into human lives. 

Such a book is Quiet Interior. Its heroine, a girl of fastidious 
refinement, refuses the love she craves which comes to her in the 
guise of a temptation, and this without conscious motive other than the 
desire to be true to herself which has in her the compelling force of 
an instinct. Here we find the weakness of the book, its greatly to be 
deplored lack. There is a concomitant touch of agnosticism, which is 
perhaps only in keeping with the immaturity of the characters, and is 
surely overborne by the writer’s insistence on profounder truths. A 
remarkable book for a first novel. 


Q's. INTERIOR, by E. B. C. Jones (New York: Boni & Liveright. 





OBBY IN MOVIELAND, by Francis J. Finn, S.J. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.50 net.) Father Finn’s friends will welcome his 
new book, which is up to date, in that it deals with Movieland, and its 
people—a Movieland quite different from that usually depicted. The 
hero, a precocious boy of eight, has thrilling adventures, “breaks into” 
the Movies with ease, and is on the high road to fortune—and inci- 
dentally to school—when we leave him. 


ATTERS OF MOMENT, by Rev. John McCabe (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $2.00 net). This volume is a collection of short 
souvenirs of sermons preached from Sunday to Sunday in a small 
mission in the north of England. They are, as the author himself 
declares, suggestive, rather than exhaustive. They treat in a simple 
fashion the Divinity of Christ, Redemption, Reason and Faith, the 
Resurrection, the Holy Spirit, the Church, the Papacy, etc. The Bishop 
of Northampton writes a most interesting preface, in which he dis- 
cusses the root cause of the indifferent preaching in England today, 
ascribing it to the almost total neglect of technical training in the 
subject in the seminaries. 
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LAYTIME STORIES, by Agnes Dunlop and Robinson G. Jones (New 

York: American Book Co. 60 cents). This little volume is in- 
tended for very small children. It will delight them, and will also 
teach them much without their realizing that they are being taught. 
It is modern in its tendency, yet harks back to the days of Mother 
Goose and “The House that Jack Built,” continual repetition of the 
words being a notable feature. The children are intended to act, as 
well as read these stories. The illustrations are many, and selected 
verses by other than the authors are introduced from time to time. 


HE CUSTARD CUP, by Florence Bingham Livingston (New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.90 net), abounds in rare and unforced 
humor which delights and holds you to the very end. Happily, the 
last chapter shows Penzie, Crink, Thad, Lettie, and the new boarder 
beginning a new life, which we trust will be continued through several 
more books. We predict that Mrs. Penfield will be known and loved 
by many generations of fiction readers, for she brings gifts of fun and 
joy and wisdom to all whom she invites to “Come right in.” 


ROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO THE CONSCIOUS, by Dr. Gustave 
Geley. Translated by S. de Brath. (London: William Collins & 
Son. 17s. 6d.) From the “jacket” of this work, we learn that it will 
place its author “not only among the great thinkers, but among the 
great pioneers;” that it is a counterblast against Darwin’s Descent of 
Man and other interesting facts. No doubt, its author is right in 
summing up the difficulties with regard to “classical transformism” as 
its failure to explain (1) the origin of species, (2) the origin of in- 
stincts, (3) the abrupt and creative transformation of new species, 
(4) their rapid “crystallization” and their immutability when formed, 
and (5) the failure to resolve the philosophical difficulty, “which makes 
the greater and more complex proceed from the simple and the greater 
from the less.” Others have done this before the writer. But the really 
novel point in the book is to attempt to explain the development of life 
in terms of the “materializations” of spiritualistic mediums. Whatever 
we may think of this, there is much to interest in the book. 


E PR#CEPTIS DEI ET ECCLESIZ, by H. Noldin, S.J. (New York: 

Frederick Pustet Co. $4.25). This volume on the Precepts of God 
and of the Church is one which we recommend for priests and every 
Divinity student. It is particularly adapted for use in seminaries, and 
is the thirteenth edition of a work that has long since won wide 
approval. 


REASURY OF INDULGENCES, by M. P. Donelan (St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. 50 cents net), treats of the nature and meaning 
of indulgences, conditions and definitions, and gives a number of in- 
dulgenced prayers and works. 
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E DIVINE MOTHERHOOD, by Ansiar Vonier, O.S.B. (St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $1.00 net), is not a work of controversy. As 
the author says, there is not a controversial word in the book. It is 
simply a study of that wonderful truth of our Faith—the Divine 
Motherhood, which was the privilege of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Of 
this truth we cannot learn too much; on it we cannot meditate too 
often. This book by the learned Abbot of Buckfast will assist both 
to give more knowledge and deeper insight into this sublime mystery. 


ig Life’s Lessons, Father Garesché, S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.50 net), once more addresses himself to his ever enlarging circle 
of admiring readers, and gives them as usual many helpful thoughts and 
good suggestions. The volume is neatly bound in cloth and has as its 
frontispiece, Da Vinci’s Madonna of the Rocks. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Pierre Téqui, Paris, offers: Capitalisme et Communisme, by Jules 
Riché (5/fr.), a strong condemnation of modern Communism and Bol- 
shevism, written in the form of a sprightly dialogue defending the 
present industrial system while acknowledging its defects and declar- 
ing that the remedy lies in Catholic social reform; Marcellin Cham- 
pagnat, by Monsignor Laveille (10/r.), an excellent biography of the 
founder of the Institute of the Little Brothers of Mary, who, on July 
11, 1920, was proclaimed “Venerable” by decree of Benedict XV. This 
biography will appeal to those interested in Primary Education; 
Tentations et Taches de Femmes, by Monseigneur J. Tissier (3 fr.), gives 
three conferences addressed to society women, on Intellectual Cur- 
iosity, Moral Softness and #sthetic Mediocrity; and Les Charismes du 
Saint-Esprit, by D. B. Maréchaud (3 fr.). 

La Spiritualité Chrétienne, Vol. I1., “Le Moyen Age” (Paris: Li- 
brarie Lecoffre. 10/fr.), is a continuation of P. Pourrat’s historical 
studies on Spirituality. This volume treats of the period of the Middle 
Ages, a period fruitful in mystic authors, and is divided according to 
the schools formed by the great religious Orders in so far as they cul- 
tivated affective or speculative spirituality. It is a work of piety, as 
well as a manual of the History of Spirituality. L’Ame de Saint Augus- 
tine, by Pierre Guilloux, S.J. (Paris: Ancienne Librarie Poussielgue), 
considers certain aspects of the life and thought of the great Bishop of 
Hippo. Quinze Années de Séparation, by Paul Bureau (Paris: Bloud 
et Gay. 5/r.), a well-known French lawyer, is a detailed study of the 
French Law of Separation of December 9, 1905, and the modifications 
made in it to date. Cours Supérieur de Religion, by Louis Prunel 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne), might be called a Manual of Dogmatic 
Theology in French. The work is as a whole very commendable, and 
will be found useful by priests and teachers. Vol. I. deals with the 
foundations of belief and the important subject of God. Vol. II. with 
the Church. Both are excellent. Vol. III., on the Mysteries, is rather 
unsatisfactory; the difficult subject of Grace is handled in a masterly 
fashion in Vol. IV., and Vol. V., on the Sacraments, is satisfactory 
except that it dismisses the important subject of Matrimony with one 
short chapter. 

















Recent Events. 


During the last thirty days France took a 
France. much more prominent stand in the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament than in the previous sessions. This arose chiefly from 
her veto of the plan of Secretary Hughes proposing to cut the 
maximum of submarines for the United States and Great Britain 
from 90,000 tons, as tentatively suggested, to 60,000 tons, and in 
the cases of France, Italy and Japan limiting them to their present 
submarine strength, which would allow about 31,500 tons each 
to France and Japan and about 21,250 tons to Italy. This the 
French delegation, on explicit instructions from the French Cab- 
inet, absolutely negatived, insisting firmly on an allowance of 
90,000 tons. This stand aroused much comment and even some 
bitterness, especially on the part of the British and, to a lesser 
degree, among the Americans. Despite much pressure, however, 
France refused to agree to the plan, contending that submarines 
afforded her security against interruption of her communication 
with the French colonies, upon which, in the event of war, she 
must necessarily depend for man power. Through her posses- 
sion of French Indo-China and other colonies in Asia, France has 
suzerainty over millions of Asiatics. 

The French attitude effectually blocked any agreement on the 
question of submarine limitation, though later France, with the 
four other principal Powers, adopted a resolution prohibiting the 
use of submarines as commerce destroyers and making the pro- 
hibition a part of the law of nations. Agreement was also reached 
on the tonnage, number and armament of airplane carriers—re- 
garded by many experts as the real capital ships of the future— 
the ratio being 5-5-3 for the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, and practically 2 for France and Italy. 

To date, besides the two agreements on the submarine, the 
Conference has accepted the following proposed treaties: (1) The 
four-power Pacific Treaty, an agreement by the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan and France, to respect each other’s rights in 
the Pacific Ocean; (2) A five-power agreement, fixing the total 
capital ship tonnage for the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy, on a ratio of 5-5-3 for the first three and 1.75 
for France and Italy; (3) A six power treaty adjusting the Ger- 
man cable situation in the Pacific, to be signed by the five prin- 
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cipal Allied and Associated Powers and Holland. It is anticipated 
that the Conference will adjourn towards the end of January. 

The Allied Supreme Council, at its opening session on Jan- 
uary 6th, at Cannes, France, decided to call an international con- 
ference of all the countries of Europe, Allied and ex-enemy, and 
including Russia, to meet the first two weeks in March in Genoa, 
Italy. The United States will also be invited to participate. The 
conference, which is to be purely economic and financial, will not 
in any way touch politics or reparations in their narrow sense. 
It will be an attempt to reconstitute Europe as a whole on the 
basis of common need, and will not deal with claims arising from 
the War or the Treaty terms. 

The resolution adopted by the Supreme Council in laying 
down the conditions on which the Allied Powers would recognize 
the present Soviet Government, accepts the principle that no 
nation can dictate the form of government of another nation, but 
the payment of the old Russian debts, abstention from propa- 
ganda, and legal enforcement of the rights of private property and 
contract, are clearly stated as prerequisites for the investment of 
foreign capital in Russia and for the recognition of the Soviet. 
On January 9th the Soviet Government officially accepted the in- 
vitation to the conference and acceded to the conditions imposed. 

The other chief subject of discussion at Cannes, not yet con- 
cluded, is the matter of an Anglo-French alliance. The pro- 
posed Treaty will be in the nature of a defensive alliance between 
the two countries, but will at the same time take account of the 
position of Belgium and Italy under the terms of the Peace 
Treaties, so that in case of aggression against any of the Allies 
the quarrel will be the quarrel of all. An attempt is also being 
made to adjust the conflicting views of the two countries on the 
question of how much Germany must pay and how the amount 
shall be distributed. But, as we go to press, the news is flashed 
that Briand and his Cabinet have resigned and affairs at Cannes, 
as others in France, are left in an uncertain state. 

The Council of the League of Nations met at Geneva on Jan- 
uary 10th, and is now in session. Among other items, its agenda 
calls for the discussion of the nationalities and populations of 
Africa, Oceania and the Pacific Islands, the appointment of a 
High Commissioner for the free city of Danzig and ratification of 
the agreement between the Germans and Poles and the protection 
of minorities in Lithuania, Esthonia and Latvia. 

Before the meeting of the Council, on December 28th, Lith- 
uania sent a communication to the President of the Council, de- 
clining to accept the Council’s recommendations for a settlement 
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of the dispute between Poland and Lithuania over Vilna. These 
recommendations, which were made early in November, suggested 
the creation of two semi-autonomous Lithuanian cantons out of 
the disputed territory. The declination of Lithuania to accept 
this, now reopens the question. On the other hand, the agree- 
ment between Czecho-Slovakia and Poland has been notified to 
the League by both countries, which agree to bring all future dis- 
putes before the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, recently set up by the League. 

As a result of a meeting of the War Guild Commission of the 
League of Nations, held in Paris on January 6th, the Allies will 
probably abandon further proceedings against German military 
leaders on charges of instigating the World War. The meeting 
was called to compare reports prepared in accordance with in- 
structions from the Allied Supreme Council at its meeting in Paris 
last August. The instructions were that the Commission should 
inquire whether the Germans correctly administered justice in the 
recent trials conducted at Leipsic. The English and Italian mem- 
bers of the Commission reported that they were reasonably satis- 
fied with the results of the trials, but the French and Belgian mem- 
bers submitted adverse reports. In view of their division, it is 
believed that further proceedings will not be pressed. 

The Allied Council of Ambassadors has decided to place in the 
hands of General Nollet, head of the Disarmament Commission, 
the task of converting the Deutsche Werke, a group of plants 
used during the War for manufacturing German armaments, into 
workshops for the manufacture of industrial machinery. The 
plants in question are at Munich, Cassel, Amberg, Dachau, Span- 
dau, Hanau, Ingolstadt, Lippstadt and the former naval torpedo 
yards at Friedrichsort, in the harbor of Kiel. The plan of con- 
version will call for the employment of 20,000 workers who were 
employed in the manufacture of war material. 

France’s total army strength, both of white and colored 
troops, will be 673,000 men after May, 1922, according to a recent 
statement by General de Castelnau, President of the Army Com- 
mission of the Chamber of Deputies. General de Castelnau set 
at rest conflicting estimates of the French forces by explaining 
that the budget of 1922 carries appropriations for only 636,000 
men, and as the army will be below that figure between the first 
release of men of the class of 1920, and the first incorporation 
into the army of the class of 1922, there will be enough of a saving 
in revenue to support the larger number of men later on. 

Unofficial reports place the total of the 1922 French budget 
at 24,003,236,000 francs, which is 326,000,000 under the amount 
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demanded by the Government. Included in the budget is one item 
of 12,886,000,000 francs for meeting the interest on the public 
debt. 


On December 28th the American Congress 

Russia. passed a bill to appropriate $20,000,000 for 

relief of the Russian famine sufferers. In 

return, the Soviet authorities agreed to turn over to the American 

Relief Administration $10,000,000 worth of gold for the purchase 

of grain in the United States to be used in the Volga region. The 

agreement calls for the expenditure of the $10,000,000 in America 

within ninety days. Meanwhile, the first steamer carrying grain 

paid for out of the $20,000,000 appropriation, sailed for Russia 
on December 31st, carrying 240,000 bushels. 

Russia begins the new year with dreadful anticipations for 
the next eight months, and the fear that next summer’s crop may 
only slightly relieve the famine. At numerous points in the fam- 
ine area bodies are stacked high, awaiting burial in the trenches, 
which workmen cannot prepare fast enough for the victims of 
famine, exposure and typhus. American relief workers, who orig- 
inally predicted the number of probable deaths in the stricken ter- 
ritory this winter at 2,000,000, now say that 5,000,000 is a low 
estimate, and many say that 10,000,000, or even more, may be 
swallowed up by the famine. This is quite probable, particularly 
since the shortage of horses, oxen and camels makes it impossible 
to reach the more remote sections, and since it is predicted that the 
typhus epidemic will be the worst that Russia has ever suffered. 
This disease, being spread by refugees, has assumed serious pro- 
portions in Moscow, where upward of eight hundred new cases 
were reported to the hospitals during the week ending Decem- 
ber 17th. 

Meanwhile the American Relief Administration is feeding 
nearly 1,000,000 children, and the British and various other or- 
ganizations are furnishing nourishment for at least 100,000 under 
the most dangerous conditions. Late in December, the President 
of the Italian Red Cross signed an agreement with a Soviet repre- 
sentative, for the establishment of eighteen food and medical 
depots in the Volga region. The Italian Government has con- 
tributed 6,000,000 lire for the work, and is also supplying the 
medicines and bearing the cost of the mission’s transportation. 
The mission will start for Russia in February, and plans to supply 
food to 16,000 persons, including 4,000 children. 

As a result of the unanimous action of the ninth All-Russian 
Soviet Congress, which was held in Moscow, December 23d, Nico- 
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lai Lenine was reappointed executive head of the Russian Soviet 
Government. His retention in office was brought about by the 
unanimous reélection of the executive body of the Congress, with 
M. Kalinin as President, which in turn reappointed Lenine as 
President of the Council of People’s Commissars. The Congress, 
which lasted till January 4th, produced nothing important beyond 
the adoption of a number of land reform plans, involving short- 
term leases and the hiring of labor under its regulations. Several 
points were thrown into clear relief at the various sessions: First, 
the hold of the Communist Party, and particularly of Lenine and 
Trotzky, on the country is as strong as ever. Second, the de- 
mobilization and reorganization of the Red Army, has been satis- 
factorily accomplished without impairing its efficiency and loyalty 
to the governing classes. Third, the commercial and industrial 
situation so far has not improved under the new economic policy, 
and according to some of the speakers is extremely serious. 

In a fiery speech before the Congress on December 29th, Min- 
ister of War Trotzky declared not only must the Soviet army and 
navy, now totalling 1,595,000 men, not be reduced, but on the con- 
trary must be enlarged and prepared for war next spring and 
summer, in the event of attack by outside foes. He made specific 
charges against the Japanese, accusing them, among other things, 
of aiding recent White Guard aggressions in the Far East. This 
accusation gains added interest from the fact that the special 
trade delegation from the Far Eastern Republic, now in attendance 
at the Washington Conference, has given out a number of incrim- 
inating documents concerning Japanese activities in Siberia and 
elsewhere. These tend to show an agreement between France 
and Japan, concluded in the spring of 1921, for the trans-shipment 
of the Wrangel army from Constantinople to Vliadisvostok, the 
setting up of a conservative Government in Russia under the con- 
trol of Japan and the signing over to Japan of all economic con- 
cessions in Siberia, with the understanding that French interests 
“will be taken into consideration.” The heads of both the 
Japanese and French delegations at the Washington Conference 
have entered vigorous denial of the authenticity of the docu- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, Japan is replacing the troops in the maritime 
provinces of Siberia with fresh contingents. This action, it is 
said, has been taken in view of the failure of the Conference at 
Daireu between the Japanese and representatives of the Chita, or 
Far Eastern Republic, to reach an agreement. Late in December, 
Khabarovsk, an important Siberian railway junction, was captured 
by anti-Bolshevik troops, said by the Chita authorities to have 
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been reactionary bands armed and organized by the Japanese, but 
declared by the latter to have been troops of the Vladivostok inde- 
pendent Government, which is opposed to the Government at 
Chita. 

Since the first of the year extensive military preparations 
have been under way along the Russian-Finnish frontier by both 
the Russians and the Finns. The Soviet Foreign Minister, M. 
Tchitcherin, has addressed another sharp note to the Finnish 
Government, demanding withdrawal of alleged Finnish aid to the 
insurgents in Karelia, and the expulsion from Finland of General 
Boris Savinkoff, who was recently expelled from Poland at the 
request of the Soviet Government. Finland has replied, reiter- 
ating her previous position that the Karelian question is one for 
the League of Nations to consider. Despite the high diplomatic 
tension and the military preparations on both sides, both the Bol- 
shevik and Baltic missions at Riga have expressed the belief that 
there will be no war, particularly in view of the fact that the Fin- 
nish Government has recently made an official announcement that 
they have expelled from the country two members of the Karelian 
Government “in accordance with the provisions of international 
law.” 

A considerable increase in Russia’s foreign trade—the turn- 
over for the first nine months of 1921 exceeding the total for the 
three previous years—was reported on December 30th by the 
United States Commerce Department in a statement based on 
figures compiled by Bolshevik newspapers. Exports for the nine 
months aggregated 90,000 tons, as compared with a total of 42,000 
tons for the previous three years, while imports amounted to 
574,000 tons against 279,000 tons for the preceding three years. 
Analyzing the statistics for 1921, the Commerce Department de- 
clared that the most important item of imported goods consisted 
of foodstuffs, the next items of importance being represented by 
fuel and metal goods, the three groups together constituting 
eighty-nine per cent. of the total imports. The bulk of the im- 
ports came from England, with Germany, the United States and 
Sweden following in the order named. England and the United 
States supplied much of the foodstuffs and coal, while Germany 
supplied chiefly agricultural implements and railroad supplies. 
On the other hand, the export trade lags far behind the imports, 
representing but a minute fraction of the pre-war trade. The 
bulk of Russian exports consist of timber, flax, furs, bristles and 
manganese ore. England took about thirty-four per cent. of these 
exports directly, while forty-six per cent. of the total was re- 
exported through Latvia to various countries. 
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On December 31st the King, at the instance 

Italy. of the Ministers of Industry and the Treas- 

ury, signed a decree postponing the Decem- 

ber settlement, which was to have occurred on that day on all the 

Italian bourses, until January 4th. This action was taken as a 

result of the failure two days earlier of the Banca Italiana di 

Sconto, one of the largest banks in Italy, having more than one 

hundred and fifty branches in Italy, as well as branches in France, 

Spain, the United States, Turkey, Brazil and the French colonies. 

The latest reports available show that the institution had a paid-up 

capital of 315,000,000 lire, a reserve fund of 68,000,000 lire, and 
current deposits of about 3,540,000,000 lire. 

The failure created an enormous impression throughout 
Italy, and the Government has granted the bank a moratorium of 
one year within which to straighten out its affairs. The total 
liabilities are estimated to be four billion lire. Before the War 
the bank had a capital of only 15,000,000 lire, which was in- 
creased by large amounts several times during the War till it 
finally reached the sum of 315,000,000 lire. The bank’s holdings 
were augmented principally through its financing of the Ansaldo 
works, a large armament firm, which manufactured great quan- 
tities of munitions. Since the War the Ansaldo firm has naturally 
dropped enormously in value, and recently the Sconto Bank found 
itself in such a serious position that the Ansaldo had to be taken 
over by a consortium of the principal Italian banks. The an- 
nouncement of the formation of the consortium caused public 
anxiety, and, eventually, a run on the bank. At present the 
Sconto Bank, sheltered by the moratorium, is calling in all the 
money owing to it, and until its real assets are better known, it is 
impossible to prophesy regarding its ultimate bankruptcy or 
solvency. 

The failure also has a political aspect, as the bank was 
started in 1915 and controlled by ex-Premier Nitti and his friends, 
especially Senator Marconi, of wireless fame, and Marquis Men- 
dici, a former Deputy of Rome, with the intention of supplanting 
other banks which were then accused of being under the control 
of German financiers. The property of Senator Marconi along 
with that of the other directors, including three more Senators, 
has been ordered sequestrated pending an official inquiry. 

That Italy’s general financial condition is improving is shown 
by a statement issued by the Italian Minister of Commerce shortly 
before the failure of the Sconto Bank. Reports of deposits re- 
ceived in the small popular and rural banks, representing the 
savings of the working people, showed that their total had in- 
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creased from 1,300,000,000 in June, 1914, to 4,100,000,000 on June 
30, 1921. The total amount in all savings institutions in Italy 
amounts to 19,000,000,000 lire. With regard to Government 
finances, the last statement of the Secretary of the Italian Treas- 
ury, based on conservative estimates of Government revenues, 
shows that the estimated deficit in the budget for the next fiscal 
year may be reduced to 2,000,000,000 lire, representing less than 
half the deficit of the present fiscal year and only one-fifth of last 
year’s deficit. 

Italian political circles have been much disturbed by a law 
passed by the French Government stipulating that foreign sub- 
jects cannot make Tunis their permanent abode, unless they be- 
come naturalized French. This law is especially severe on Ital- 
ians because the proportion of Italian and French residents in 
Tunis is about five to one, there being more than 100,000 Italians 
there. To the Italian Government’s vigorous protest against the 
law, Premier Briand has replied that the decree would not be 
applied against Italians. But while M. Briand’s declaration has 
had a soothing effect, it is not considered satisfactory, as it is 
pointed out that the Italians in Tunis need a guarantee that the 
decree will not be applied in the future. Foreign Minister de la 
Toretta is studying the question with a view to finding a formula 
satisfactory to both parties. 

An armed attack by Jugo-Slavs, aided by Serbian police, upon 
sailors on shore leave from an Italian warship at Sebenico, Dal- 
matia, caused, late in December, a storm of protest in Italy. The 
Italian press has recently been reporting numerous acts of hostil- 
ity on the part of the Jugo-Slavs against Italians, and the bitter 
feeling in Italy has been greatly intensified by the latest incident. 
Early in January, the Italian dreadnought, Dante Alighieri, was 
dispatched to Sebenico and is reported to have its guns trained on 
the town, pending the according of satisfaction by the Jugo-Slavs; 
other Italian warships are also said to be arriving in Dalmatian 
waters. 

The official programme has been announced for the cere- 
monies incidental to the bestowal of the American Congressional 
Medal of Honor on the Italian unknown soldier by Major General 
Henry T. Allen, commander of the American forces on the Rhine. 
January 18th has been fixed for the ceremony, in which a detach- 
ment of American troops from the Rhine will participate. After 
the bestowal of the medal, there will be a reception by the Mayor 
of Rome and a dinner to the officers by General Diaz. On the 
following day the King will review the American troops and later 
will give a dinner to the American officers. 
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Despite several attempts by the German 
Germany. Government during the month to obtain a 
moratorium, so far the Allies have not alle- 
viated the reparation terms, and on December 29th the Repar- 
ations Commission informed Germany that she must pay the 
January 15th installment without delay, or she would be con- 
sidered to have violated the Treaty. The notification was given 
through Dr. Fischer, chairman of the German War Department 
Commission, who was in Paris conferring with the Allied repre- 
sentatives. Earlier in the month, in response to the German ap- 
peal for a moratorium, the Commission sent a note asking three 
questions: How much can Germany pay on the January and Feb- 
ruary installments? How much extension of time does Germany 
want on the balance? What guarantees can Germany offer for 
ultimate payment? The Commission, it is said, has been unof- 
ficially informed that Germany might be able to meet the two 
forthcoming payments, provided the Allies would agree to certain 
conditions, chief among which is believed to be a definite delay in 
the payment of subsequent installments. 

Germany’s outlook for 1922 depends entirely on the solution 
of the reparations problem. Further decline of the mark unques- 
tionably will bring a stoppage of German industry and a great 
increase in unemployment, with all the consequences that these 
imply. In financial circles, it is feared that the mark will show 
another considerable decline, at least in the first few weeks of the 
year, for even if reparations are radically reduced, the payments 
which Germany will be compelled to make in January and Feb- 
ruary will be bound to produce an unfavorable reaction. 

At present the entire German press is filled as never before 
with discussions of the Russian problem, towards the solution of 
which, and of Germany’s own difficulties, a certain proposal has 
been put forward. This is the Stinnes-Rathenau-Radek scheme 
for the formation of an international consortium for the exploita- 
tion of Russia, from which Germany expects to divert sixty per 
cent. of her profits towards reparations. It is in Russia that 
Germany now sees her chief hope of economic salvation, and 
should the Allies and Germany fail soon to reach an understand- 
ing on Russia, it is predicted that the next twelve months will wit- 
ness a gigantic contest in that country between England, France 
and Germany, which will have a moré lasting effect on Europe 
than even the Versailles Treaty. As matters now stand the Mos- 
cow Government seems more eager to codperate with Germany 
than with any other nation. 

Germany, however, is taking more immediate and definite 
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steps to put her house in order. A serious beginning has been 
made to balance the internal budget by eliminating the deficit in 
the railroad and postal services. The Federal Council has passed 
a measure raising all postal, telegraph and telephone rates an 
average of 2,000 per cent. above pre-war rates. All railroad 
rates, both freight and passenger, will again be raised 2,000 to 
3,000 per cent. above pre-war charges. Moreover, under Chan- 
cellor Wirth’s spur, the National Economic Council has approved 
the draft of a bill enabling the Government to impose a compul- 
sory credit on all Germany’s trades and industries which are to 
be organized compulsorily into a “credit association.” This, the 
most radical of all German measures, if passed by the Reichstag, 
will place practically all so-called gold values and all the assets 
of Germany’s trades and industries at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of offering them as guarantees for foreign 
loans. Chancellor Wirth has announced that he will stand or 
fall on his taxation plans as outlined above. 

According to an American investigator who has made a spe- 
cial and prolonged study of the subject, Germany to date has 
been disarmed ninety-five per cent. of the total disarmament 
figure set by the Treaty of Versailles, her disarmament being 
ninety-seven per cent. complete as regards artillery, and ninety- 
three per cent. complete as regards machine guns and rifles. In 
addition to this, of the 7,000 manufacturing plants and factories 
known to have been engaged at one time or another, wholly or in 
part, in manufacturing war materials, 5,000 have been demilitar- 
ized or industrially disarmed, five hundred are still in hand under- 
going an enforced pacification process, while 1,500 still remain to 
be investigated and controlled, with the prospect that every one 
of them will be “visited” early in the new year. Of this remnant 
of 1,500 factories, the great majority are very small, as nearly all 
the big plants were investigated first and reduced to a peace 
basis. Besides the two big facts of military and war industrial 
disarmament, Germany’s armed man power has been reduced 
within the permitted limits of 100,000 Reichswehr, though the 
organization and equipment of Germany’s militarized so-called 
security police force is still receiving the serious attention of the 
Allied disarmament specialists. 

The Council of Ambassadors has granted permission to Ger- 
many to retain until March 31st three hundred Diesel engines, 
which have been the subject of Allied controversy since the armis- 
tice. This is the third postponement of final decision on the 
matter. The engines were manufactured by Germany for her air 
service, but had not been placed in use when the armistice was 
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signed. The French have urged their destruction on the ground 
that Germany could not be trusted to put them to commercial 
use, but would retain them as potential war material. American 
and British interests have disputed this point of view, holding 
that it is foolish to destroy valuable commercial material which 
it would be hard to replace without great cost. 

Germany will soon surrender to Great Britain the world’s 
largest drydock, which recently held the Majestic, the biggest 
ship afloat. The dock, which is now at Hamburg, will probably 
be towed across the channel to Southampton, where it will be of 
service in accommodating the great transatlantic passenger ves- 
sels. The dock is not part of the reparation scheme, but is con- 
fiscated from the Germans as a punishment for the sinking of the 
German fleet at Scapa Flow. 

In view of what was said in a previous paragraph regarding 
German plans, with regard to Russia, it is interesting to note the 
conclusion of an agreement with Russia early in December by the 
German East European Credit Bank to buy 20,000,000 marks 
worth of German goods. Russia is to pay a comparatively small 
sum in cash, while the bank will finance the remainder against 
Russian bills running up to eighteen months. 

A few days before the end of the year an epidemic of rail- 
road strikes broke out in Western Germany. Radical railroaders 
of the Elberfeld division led off with a strike suspending half of 
the traffic through the valley of the Wipper River, and this 
quickly spread to the Cologne, Essen and Diisseldorf divisions. 
The reason for the strike was the refusal of the Government to 
meet the railroaders’ demand for an advance payment on January 
wages before Christmas, to meet the rising cost of living. The 
Wirth Government rejected the demand on the ground that if 
advance payments on wages were made, the railroad employees 
would simply strike again when the advances were deducted later 
from the wage payments. In other words, the Government took 
the ground that this was merely an indirect scheme to secure a 
wage increase. Indications are that the Government, while not 
agreeing to the wage demands of the men, will grant equivalent 
amounts in the form of bonuses in order to prevent a threatened 
general strike. The new tactics of demanding wages well in ad- 
vance, is not a freakish demand peculiar to the railroads, but the 
new radical workers’ policy throughout Germany. In Stettin the 
Stoewer automobile works locked out all workers and shut up 
shop, because the men demanded immediately an advance pay- 
ment on January wages. 


January 13, 1922. 
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With Our Readers 


T is with the combined emotions of joy and gratitude that we 
record here a matter of interest to all Americans and espe- 
cially to all American Catholics. This cause of rejoicing and 
thankfulness is the establishmenet of an American Church in 
Rome. With the sanction of the Holy Father, and with the sup- 
port of various members of the hierarchy in Rome and America, 
the Paulist Fathers have been given charge of this church, and 
have been requested to administer to the religious needs of Amer- 
ican Catholics dwelling in Rome or passing through the city on 
their travels. 

It is not without a certain fittingness that such a charge 
should be laid on the shoulders of the one community of priests 
founded in the country that is to be thus represented in the 
Eternal City. It is not without significance that thus, too, is real- 
ized one of the cherished hopes of the first Superior General of the 
Paulists, and the first Editor of THe CatHotic Wor.p, Father 
Isaac T. Hecker. Over sixty years have fled since the first days 
of the community and fifty-six years since the founding of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor Lp; but at length this desire has been fulfilled. 

* * * * 
URING past years, while nearly all the countries in the old 
world have had their national churches in the Centre of Chris- 
tendom, one of the most progressive and most virile parts of the 
Divine Vineyard was conspicuous in having none. Spain, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Portugal, Ireland, Russia, Germany, England 
and Greece are represented by their national churches. Syria 
entered into possession of one in May of last year and the Argen- 
tine Republic also decided to have such a church. S. Andrea 
delle Fratte, near the Propaganda, was the national church of 
Scotland until the sixteenth century, and now the little Church of 
St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, which is attached to the Scotch 
College on the Via Quattro Fontane, takes its place, although, like 
the church attached to the North American College, it is intended 
rather for the use of the students than for the public. 
* + + * 
OT only countries, but provinces and cities, pride themselves 
in still having churches that represented them on the banks 
of the Tiber when they enjoyed the position of independent 
States. For example, Santa Maria in Constantinople on the Via 
Tritone belonged to Sicily; San Carlo on the Corso, to Lombardy; 
S. Croce dei Lucchesi, at the foot of the Quirinal Hill, was the 
property of the city of Lucca. FPlorence has San Giovanni dei 
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Fiorentini, which she built in 1448 and which, by the way, Michel- 
angelo wished to build “such as the Greeks and Romans never 
had.” In 1662 the people of Burgundy residing in Rome built 
San Claudio dei Borgogni and had a hospice attached to it. It 
now belongs to a congregation of priests of the Perpetual Ador- 
ation, the national church of the French, San Luigi dei Francesi 
serving for the use of all Frenchmen in the city. , 
*~ * * + 

ERE is, therefore, nothing new in the idea of a church in 

Rome to meet the needs of the people of a particular country. 
Perhaps the strange thing is that there had not been established 
long since a church for Americans and, now that such a thing has 
become an actuality, it seems the most natural thing in the world. 
For American Catholics with their deep love of the Faith and with 
their devotion to the See of Peter, instinctively feel that, side by 
side with other nations, they, too, should be represented in cos- 
mopolitan, central, Catholic and Eternal Rome. For those of our 
country who journey to the City on the Tiber this church will be 
a great convenience and a great blessing. Nor will interest in it 
be lessened, but rather will it be increased because of the fact that 
the church assigned for the use of Americans is not a new edifice, 
but rather one of those that reaches back into the centuries that 
are gone, one of the links in that historical chain of churches that 
joins the twentieth century to apostolic days. 

The church assigned is that of Santa Susanna, which was re- 
built in 1603 by Carlo Maderno for Pope Sixtus V. on the site of an 
oratory founded by Pope Caius (A. D. 283) in the house of his 
brother, Gabinus, who was martyred with his daughter, Susanna, 
because she refused to enter into marriage with Maximianus 
Galerus, adopted son of the Emperor Diocletian, to whom this 
family was related. Paintings from the history of Santa Susanna 
and of Susanna of the Old Testament by Baldassare Croce and 
Cesare Nebbia adorn the walls. The church faces on the Piazza 
San Bernardo and is directly opposite the Church of San Bernardo. 
A rather curious fact is that at present the American Embassy 
occupies the building just next to the Church of Santa Susanna. 

* * * * 

E Church of Santa Susanna has been visited by many Amer- 

icans in past years as one of the smaller historic and hand- 
some churches of a city that is filled with archeological and re- 
ligious treasures. Now, it is to be hoped, Americans, journeying 
to Rome, will turn their steps to this particular church with the 
added interest that its relationship to their own country must 
create. On one hand, it will be a little spot of home in a foreign 
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land; but, on the other, it will be only one more added feature of 
welcome to that wonderful City of the World, in which perhaps 
more than in any other, all the citizens of the world feel thor- 
oughly at home. 

May all who thus enter into this sacred shrine remember the 
martyred saint in whose honor it has been erected; may they like- 
wise remember those other martyred saints of Rome—Peter, who 
led the way, and Paul, whose lowly sons now serve there; may they 
remember the hosts of those who died in Rome for the Faith that 
was in them; may they remember, too, that each and all of these 
were citizens of the City of God, followers of Christ, God and man, 
and that one of the most beautiful and significant prayers that 
went forth from His lips and heart was that one which went up 
on that darkest of nights in the Valley of Shadows beside the 
brook, Cedron: 

And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in Me; that they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. 

And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given to 
them; that they may be one, as We also are one: I in them and 
Thou in Me; that they may be made perfect in One: and the 


world may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, 
as Thou hast also loved Me. 





-— 
- 





A gpa writers often speak of the virtue of indifference, 
but there is also the folly of indifference. The “holy indiffer- 
ence” of which masters in the ascetical life speak really means 
something very positive. It means continued confidence in God, 
no matter how much or how little of the things of this world we 
may possess; no matter whether in our devotion we have the 
grace of emotional fervor or not; no matter whether life deals out 
a greater measure of joy or of sorrow; no matter, in a word, what 
life brings as long as it is not something that of itself would lead 
us away from God. The indifference, which we would call the 
folly or the vice of indifference, is, in reality, just the opposite 
of the holy indifference, which is a virtue. For it is an indiffer- 
ence as to those things which are essential to our spiritual and 
moral life. In bringing up the subject here, it is not our inten- 
tion to dwell upon what is no doubt the most serious form of 
this vice of indifference, that is, indifference as to religious beliefs, 
which is more properly called indifferentism. Never was there 
a greater fallacy uttered than it matters not what a man believes, 
and such indifference is most to be regretted. 
* * * 
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ERE are other phases of this folly, however, not so radical, 

but at the same time very detrimental to the best interests of 
human life either in the individual or in society. How often, 
when questions of the most serious import in the moral, social, 
industrial and political world are brought up, do we find those 
who will say: “What difference does it all make. As for me, 
how these things are decided or how these difficulties are adjusted 
does not matter in the least. I am not interested.” Such an atti- 
tude of mind is not uncommon even among those of a high degree 
of intelligence and education. Did it become general it would 
carry with it most unfortunate consequences. Today, partic- 
ularly, there are most vital questions of not only local and na- 
tional, but also world-wide import being discussed, debated and 
decided. Can anyone afford to be indifferent to them? Are there 
not connected with them matters of a spiritual and moral nature 
which should demand the interest and, as far as possible, the in- 
fluence of those who have right standards and just principles? 

* * * * 

EVER has there been a day more than the present when 

important matters have been so dependent, we do not say 
upon public opinion, but rather upon the expression of partially 
public opinion. For the two do not always coincide. There have 
been mighty questions decided on the expressions of views which 
voiced opinions indeed, but which hardly voiced what could be 
rightly called public or general opinion. As a rule, however, the 
courts of arbitration, the assemblies of decision are much affected 
by the real views that come before them, constituting what may 
be classed as public opinion. There can be no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that the Irish question, which has been before the world 
acutely for the past few years, was largely decided in accordance 
with strong public opinion that flowed in from all quarters of 
the globe. Nor can we doubt that the deliberations at Wash- 
ington have been largely influenced by the public opinion of the 
different nations as voiced in the presses of the different peoples 
and made known in other ways. The same is true of many other 
gatherings and will be true in the important assemblies that are 
to come. While newspapers, especially in their editorials, are 
not always reliable exponents of public opinion, yet one who 
knows how to read them can, as a rule, collect quite safely the 
real expression of public views back of the many distortions of 
the truth. An article in the January number of the Atlantic 
Monthly on “Newspapers and the Truth” brings out these facts 


in an able way. 


* * 


x * 
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HAT remains evident is that the expression of opinion is 

powerful and nobody who has at heart the welfare of hu- 
manity can be indifferent not only as to his views, but as to the 
expression of his views, when such expression is at all calculated 
to be effective. The last man that can afford to be indifferent, 
in this sense of the word, is the Catholic. He should have a deeper 
sense of his responsibility because the principles of his religious 
and moral code are more definite and more clearly defined than 
those possessed by his brethren not of the Faith. His oppor- 
tunities for expression of views upon the great questions of the 
time are many. In conversations, in letters to papers, in efforts 
at more ambitious statements in magazines and books, he can 
make known those sound principles upon matters such as mar- 
riage, education, birth control, social and industrial ethics, the 
morality of business, art, music and many another phase of life. 
Indifference in these matters is deadly. Indifference breeds sil- 
ence and silence, when the word should be spoken, breeds evil. 


* * * * 


OME day, perhaps, there will be a daily Catholic press in the 
country; newspapers in various of our large cities that can 
give expression through the influential channel of the printed 
word, easily and frequently read, to the Catholic view of life and 
to the position of Catholics upon matters that affect the deepest 
interests of humanity. Perhaps, if we did not suffer considerably 
from the vice of indifference, we could establish such a press 
through the codperation of those who possess in themselves the 
combined qualities of zeal and ability, and with the help of those . 
who could back such a proposition from the business and financial 
point of view. This would at least afford one very powerful 
means for the expression of an opinion that now rarely reaches 
the assemblies that deliberate upon the most serious questions 
imaginable. 

Before the day of the daily Catholic newspaper, of which 
there is now only one published in English in the whole United 
States, fully arrives, there is need of making known our views in 
every feasible manner. Much is done through the numerous 
weekly papers and the monthly magazines: much is accomplished 
through the efficient news service of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. Recently, two Catholic business men in Pittsburgh 
had inserted in the daily papers paid advertisements, each of 
which stated a Catholic belief or explained a Catholic custom or 
ceremony. Each advertisement had the following announcement: 
“Contributed by two Catholic business men who believe in their 
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religion.” Their example of zeal is a good one. If life is worth 
living, it is worth improving, too, in all its aspects. Such improve- 
ment requires interest—the interest in everything that affects 
humanity, the interest that is opposed to deadly indifference and 
that makes each and every true man or woman an influence for 
social good. 


in. 
—>- 





OR those interested in the question of Christian unity and 
reunion—and who, that are serious-minded, are not?—an 
article on “Projects of Christian Union: A Catholic View,” in The 
Contemporary Review for December, 1921, will afford instructive 
reading. The Union or the Reunion of Christians is a subject 
much mooted at the present time. Serious thought is being given 
to it in various areas of religious activity. Hardly a Church 
magazine or periodical is published in which there is not some 
article, or at least portion of an article, devoted to the problem and 
its solution. It is true that one falters almost hopelessly in the 
presence of an unreason that frequently is found in such articles: 
it is true that one is often appalled at the sacrifice of sacred con- 
victions that is glibly asked for in order to secure a union that 
would be boneless and sinewless and, consequently, worthless. 
Nevertheless, the general discussion of the problem argues to an 
awakened interest in the pursuit of truth, and to the reasonable- 
ness of the hope that some day all will be one. 
* * . 7 


N the Contemporary article, J. W. Ponyter has this paragraph: 
“As regards schemes of, or aspirations towards, ‘Christian re- 
union,’ the conclusions seem to be, therefore, these: Free-will suf- 
ficiently accounts for the existence of divisions in belief, and also 
makes it improbable that, in our present state of being, such di- 
visions are destined to disappear. With regard to present non- 
Catholic efforts towards union, no one will deny the nobility of 
the intentions, or the deep earnestness of the spirit, of those who 
are making those efforts; but, with all respect for that evident 
nobility and earnestness, it must yet be said that those who are 
making these non-Catholic efforts are either going in a direction 
not leading to the goal, or, if they are in the right direction, then 
they are so far from the goal that, before they reach it, their ideas 
of its nature will be drastically altered. Unity is the distinctive 
mark of ‘Rome.’ Disunion is the—or, at least, a—distinctive 
mark of Protestantism. Unity, however, is not only ‘Roman,’ 
but it is also true: in the sense that it is an indispensable mark of 
the visible Church established by Our Lord. Non-Catholics are 
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realizing the fact of its truth—its indispensability; but they do not 
yet realize the equal fact that it is essentially ‘Roman,’ and that 
Christian reunion is only attainable by communion with Rome. 
This, however, will have to be realized. One of the fallacies, 
hindering this realization, seems to consist in an untenable notion 
of the meaning of ‘union:’ the taking of that word to mean, 
namely, compromise on belief—whereas, of course, the nature of 
Revelation involves quite the opposite.” 


* * * * 


E recommend the reading of this article to all—because of its 

kindly spirit, its well-reasoned arguments, and its definite- 
ness as opposed to that vagueness which characterizes so many 
efforts in the same direction. The quoting of his closing para- 
graph may induce some to read all that leads up to it. “The fact 
that many people reject the Church which agrees with the essen- 
tial requirements of the very nature of Revelation, does not make 
that Church any less the true messenger of Christ, but only makes 
it evident that, however sincere those people be, yet their ideas of 
Revelation are inadequate, and that they should seek, as their 
goal, communion with that Church. The Papacy makes to be in- 
telligible what otherwise is incoherent: creeds, Councils, Biblical 
doctrine, episcopacy, Church life. These things, taken by them- 
selves, are beyond measure confused; but, in the union of the 
Catholic communion of the Holy See, they become intelligible. 
We would say what, centuries ago, St. Jerome said in his youth: 
‘It is but with the successor of the fisherman and the disciple of 
the Cross that I speak;’ or, again, what he said many years later, 
near the end of his long life: ‘I feel that I ought, with the deepest 
affection, to give you this advice, to hold the faith of holy Inno- 
cent, who is the successor and son of that man of the Apostolic 


See 
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N event of real significance in the field of missionary activity 
and one this is of more than local import, is the Silver Jubilee 
of the New York Apostolate. For twenty-five years, to quote the 
words of Archbishop Hayes, “The New York Apostolate has been 
singularly favored in its personnel, its spirit and its lafors. Con- 
sistent and continuous has been its policy of burning zeal for 
souls within and without the Kingdom of Christ. It has repaired 
and built for Christ solidly and safely, far and near.” 
Sharers in the credit of their success with the present able 
members of the Apostolate are the former members of the band, 
some of whom are still living and some of whom have gone to 
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their reward. Notably among those of the past mention should 
be made of the first leader, Father Cusack, afterwards Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and still later Bishop of Albany, which office 
he occupied when death called him. Nor should we fail to re- 
member that the idea of the Diocesan band of missionaries sprang 
from the Catholic Missionary Union, of which the Archbishop of 
New York has always been the head, holding the office of President 
of the Board of Directors; and of which the veteran Paulist Mis- 
sionary, Father Elliott, was the organizer and vivifying spirit. 
* * * * 

ROUGH the first year of the life of the New York Apostolate, 

indeed, Father Elliott was a co-laborer with the members of 
the band, giving them the benefit of his long experience in the mis- 
sion field, and establishing those traditions to which the Apostolate 
has so faithfully adhered. This fidelity to the original spirit of 
its beginnings accounts, in large measure, for the unquestioned 
success of its efforts through all these years and for the mainte- 
nance of its vigorous life while many other such ventures have 
failed. Perhaps, more than any other one cause that has con- 
tributed to its success, has been the support consistently given by 
the three Archbishops of New York, under whom the Apostolate 
has prospered, Archbishop Corrigan, Cardinal Farley and Arch- 
bishop Hayes. 

* * * * 
E congratulate the Apostolate upon the notable results of a 
quarter of a century of labor, results which cannot be scien- 

tifically measured, but which are treasured in the heart of God. 
We congratulate the members of the Apostolate upon the example 
of zeal for souls which they have been to all the people; and we 
wish them a continuation, into the many years of the future, of 
those elements that have made them truly God’s “Fishers of 
Men”—vigorous and replenished life, an enthusiasm such as the 
spirit of God alone can inspire, and a love of humanity that calls 
in the voice of Christ. 


ip 
—_— 





E Chaplain of Folsom Prison, California, writes asking us to 

invite our readers to send him any spare books, magazines 
or periodicals which they may have. He assures us that there is 
a daily demand for literature dealing with Catholic principles, 
and that the men have much time for reading. Many, we are 
sure, will take advantage of this opportunity of helping the 
Chaplain in his work. The address is: Rev. John H. Ellis, Prison 
Chapel, Represa, California. 
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